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WHITHER THE SOVEREIGN STATE? 
F. R. AUMANN 


“TT IS GENERALLY believed in America,” wrote Alexis 

De Tocqueville in his Democracy in America, “that the 
existence and permanence of the republican form of govern- 
ment in the New World depends upon the existence and dura- 
tion of the Federal system.” This statement, made nearly a 
hundred years ago, describes a point of view widely held in 
America from an early period. In his Letters and Other 
Writings, James Madison, “the father of the Constitution,” 
gives striking expression to this fact. In working out the 
principles of federalism, he asserted, America rendered a con- 
tribution to human happiness that was beyond measure. As 
he viewed it, federalism was the best, if not the only, assurance 
of the survival of a “government based on free principles” 
and “solved for the destinies of men, the problem of his 
capacities for self-government.” 

A few years ago Calvin Coolidge in a speech at William 
and Mary College adverted to this same topic. Warning the 
American people against increasing federal power, he urged 
that the historic balance in our federal system be maintained 
at all cost. About this same time Albert Ritchie, of Mary- 
land, and others were making similar statements, and the 
United States Supreme Court reversed the trend of a previous 
line of decisions to prevent further encroachments upon the 
state. The Child Labor Amendment brought the question of 
federal balance directly to the fore, and lengthy speeches were 
made concerning the evils of centralization and the sacred 
rights of self-government. 
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Despite this activity in behalf of the state, the public re- 
mained apathetic. This is not hard to explain. The move-. 
ment toward centralization had been gradually taking place 
since the Civil War. Although the Supreme Court preserved 
the identity of the “sovereign state” in reconstruction days, 
they were not disposed to stop the unparalleled growth of 
federal authority which soon set in. On the contrary, they 
assisted centralization by an increasingly broad construction 
of the Constitution, which enabled Congress to legislate on a 
variety of subjects, formerly dealt with, if at all, by the states. 
Wherever the states revealed an incapacity for dealing with 
problems of labor, capital, transportation, communication, 
merchandising, or what not, the national government quickly 
entered the field. Finally, the field of national activity was 
greatly widened by an increasing use of grants-in-aid to the 
states. It was against this device that the voices of Coolidge 
and the others were ineffectually raised. 

With the coming of the depression the centralization 
movement gathered new force. Problems, growing out of an 
emergency that was national in character, were not easily met 
by state and local agencies. Bitter experience with the thorny 
problems of unemployment and relief quickly demonstrated 
the truth of this. In these fields power flowed to the national 
government in a tidal wave. “It may be set down as axi- 
omatic,” says Mrs. Carrol Wooddy in Recent Social Trends, 
“that, despite the resistance offered by constitutional and 
statutory barriers and by traditional modes of thought, gov- 
ernmental powers tend to flow toward agencies which demon- 
strate their capacity to deal with those social issues demanding 
the intervention of government.” 

Today a quilt of federal activities has been laid over the 
nation. There are no less than eighteen new federal agencies 
operating in Ohio alone. The state directors of these emer- 
gency agencies are supposed to coordinate all governmental 
activities in a given field, such as housing, with the result that 
the national government assumes an increasingly large con- 
trol. In agriculture the A.A.A. has established a system for 
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the purpose of controlling production. This system cuts into 
a field formerly left to the state. In business the N. R. A. 
made a similar attempt. The public works program has 
established a national construction system and has exerted 
pressure on the financial set-up of cities. Relief is being 
handled either by, or in connection with, the national govern- 
ment, and a national social insurance system is on the way. 
The R. F. C. assists in restoring banks to a sound basis and 
advocates uniform state and national banking laws. The 
T. V. A. projects a program, regional in character, which, if 
carried to completion, would necessarily disregard old state 
jurisdictional lines. The Department of Justice, assisted by 
new grants of power from Congress, moves into the most 
ancient sphere of state governmental power, involving the 
prevention and repression of crime. National administrative 
heads have had their way with governors of states, great and 
small, and local political policies have received direction from 
the national center. 

The permanent effects of these changes upon the federal 
system and upon the place of the “sovereign state” in that 
system raise a question which will not be downed. In some 
quarters it is argued that the theory that ours is “a sovereign 
nation composed of many sovereign states” will soon be a 
matter of history and properly so. Federalism, it is asserted, 
grew out of conditions existing in another period of history. 
A product of the eighteenth century, it served admirably the 
agricultural economy of early America. Today it no longer 
suffices. New instruments of production, new modes of trans- 
portation and communication, new concentrations of capital, 
new social customs, habits, aims, and ideals render its con- 
tinued usage impossible. “Nothing effective can be done in 
the regulation or stabilization of economic affairs,” says Dr. 
Sidney Gulick of the National Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, “unless the area of planning and control has the same 
boundaries as the economic structure.” 

It is important to note that criticism has come from a 
varied group, including constitutional lawyers, economists, 
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and specialists in public administration, taxation, and social 
trends. Many of these critics are seasoned observers who 
cannot be charged with “alarmist” or “sensationalist” tend- 
encies. Indeed, a small list of their membership takes on the 
appearance of a roll. of honor in the field of governmental 
research. Mr. Edward S. Corwin, for example, is one of our 
foremost students of constitutional law. It is his mature 
judgment that present-day trends toward central control fore- 
shadow a permanent adoption of such controls and spell the 
end or at least the complete subordination of state power over 
business and industry. Unless some new forces arise to 
counter the trend toward national integration in business and 
industry, he believes, this result is inevitable. 

Charles A. Merriam, another distinguished scholar, takes 
a similar view of the matter. His comments are especially 
valuable because of his experience as vice-chairman of Pres- 
ident Hoover’s Research Committee on Social Trends and as 
one of the three members of President Roosevelt’s National 
Planning Board. In his opinion, the state has been found 
“incompetent and almost useless” in the reorganization of our 
industrial life. “The truth is,” he says, “that in the emergency 
period it has become clear that the national unit is the only one 
which can deal effectively with problems which are in their 
very nature national.” “This,” he adds, “is not a problem in 
constitutional theory, but a decree of the practical situation we 
find ourselves in.” He believes that the state will continue to 
lose significance as its inability to solve problems presented to 
it by our modern industrial life becomes more manifest. 

Simeon E. Leland, of the Illinois Tax Commission, arrives 
at the same conclusion. As he sees it, the day of the “sov- 
ereign state” is definitely over, and the sooner this fact is 
recognized, the better. He believes that the states should be 
divested of their legislative functions and reconstructed as 
“administrative areas of the federal government with flexible 
boundaries”—-somewhat after the fashion of Alexander 
Hamilton’s unsuccessful plan of 1787. This would end the 
anomaly of having forty-eight legislatures attempting to solve 
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problems in forty-eight different ways and would replace 
legislative chaos by national uniformity in order, technique, 
and quality of administration. These suggestions are in line 
with the views of Mr. Stuart Chase, who states that condi- 
tions in an age of abundance demand: (1) the revision and 
simplification of political forms; (2) the scrapping of out- 
worn political boundaries; (3) the abolition of constitutional 
check and balances for some purposes; (4) centralization of 
government; and (5) the overhead planning and control of 
economic activity. 

Finally, it is very interesting to note that the League of 
State Governments, recently organized with the help of the 
American Legislators Association, is gravely concerned with 
present conditions. “In thousands of instances,” they say, 
“the laws of the states are in conflict, their practices are dis- 
cordant, their regulations are antagonistic; and their policies 
are either competitive or repugnant to one another.” If such 
disharmony continues, “the Federal Government must con- 
tinue to take more and more control from the state govern- 
ments until they become vestigial relics of local self-govern- 
ment, or else the state governments must harmonize their 
activities and work.” To avert this disaster, the League is 
bending every effort to develop codperation between the states. 

At this point, the case for the state should be considered. 
Many people do not think the state is in danger. As they see 
it, the state is too important from the standpoint of people, 
wealth, and space to be eliminated. They recall that it would 
take “three Denmarks to compare with Pennsylvania in size 
and population; [that] California outmatches Norway by a 
quarter according to these standards, without considering the 
superiority in wealth; [and that] Ohio has more people than 
Australia.” Moreover, they add, the states spend two billions 
of dollars annually and employ over two hundred thousand 
people in the performance of an important and highly varied 
group of duties. 

A glance at the statute book of any state will bear out the 
truth of the last statement. The activities listed are too 
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numerous to mention. Maintaining a vast educational, health, 
highway, welfare, and correctional program, the average state 
provides a multiplicity of agencies ranging from courts and 
penitentiaries to universities and welfare institutions. 
Strangely enough, these activities were increasing more rap- 
idly than federal activities in the period between 1915 and 
1929, as measured by money spent for them. Highway pro- 
grams caused part of this increase; but education, health, and 
other activities also took larger sums. In fact, two states have 
taken over the entire support of the public schools, and others 
are on the way. 

Furthermore, the state does not always lose out when the 
national government comes in. Federal centralization pro- 
ceeds in most cases by means of codperative relationships or 
by the imposition of varying degrees of control. In both cases 
there is a continuance of local activity, and much of the influ- 
ence exerted by the federal government increases rather than 
restricts the work done by state agencies. With federal assist- 
ance, state officials are able to accomplish many tasks they 
were formerly unable to do. Incidentally, when federal 
supervision and inspection accompanies a federal grant-in-aid, 
it affords a powerful stimulant to improved activity. Even 
where federal activities supplant those of the states, the local 
agencies concerned do not usually disappear, but tend to hang 
on and fill in the gap left by the transfer of authority. 

In short, many people see an important unit of govern- 
ment, performing important services, which will continue to 
function in the future as in the past. They readily admit that 
many problems are too involved to be controlled by a single 
state, but here they believe codperative efforts by the states 
will bring relief. In the past, various efforts have been made 
to overcome the narrowness of state areas. Over one hundred 
and twenty five associations of state officials of one kind or 
another have been established with this thought in mind. 
Although these groups have labored earnestly to establish 
some semblance of codrdination in various fields, their accom- 
plishments up to date have fallen short of their purposes. 
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Today much attention is being given the “interstate compact” 
as a device for the coordinated control of problems which are 
beyond the control of a single state. This device is un- 
doubtedly capable of performing many important tasks. It 
has already been used successfully by the states of New York 
and New Jersey, who have combined to establish the Port of 
New York as an administrative agency. Other states have 
effected arrangements for handling crime problems, for the 
improvement of navigation and control of floods, for the ap- 
portionment of water, for the control of parks, and for the 
construction of waterworks and tunnels. Almost seventy 
compacts in all have been approved by Congress. 

The practicability of the “compact” for effecting major 
reforms may be given an early test in the field of taxation by 
the Legislators Association. Every year there are approx- 
imately nine and one-half billion dollars in taxes levied in this 
country by the taxing systems of our national government and 
the forty-eight states. Since these systems are organized and 
conducted on an independent basis, “injustice, maladjustment, 
unnecessary accounting burdens, multiple collections, and gov- 
ernmental waste results.” In every state some features of the 
tax program are duplicated by federal levies; in the average 
state there are more than six or seven tax conflicts. Eight 
states suffer from ten or more duplications, and one state, 
South Carolina, has seventeen. Order might be brought into 
this picture by use of the “compact.” 

If the “compact” fails to solve the tax muddle, it has been 
suggested that the national government should collect many 
taxes now collected by the states. This tax money would of 
course be allocated back to the states on a proper basis. The 
national government would simply serve as the more effective 
collecting agency. Senator Harry F. Byrd has already pro- 
posed a uniform gasoline tax collected by the national govern- 
ment and remitted to the states on a fair basis of the motor 
cars licensed. It is claimed that this tax would collect millions 
of dollars of gasoline taxes now evaded by “boot-legging” 
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gasoline between states where taxes vary. A similar plan has 
been suggested in connection with the sales tax. 

The “compact” and Byrd proposals are both highly sig- 
nificant. A successful use of either method will encourage its 
repetition. The overlapping and duplication in the tax field 
reflect a general condition in government today. There are 
between 175,000 and 750,000 governmental units in this 
country. In New York State alone there are 13,544 separate 
units. The total list includes the national government, forty- 
eight state governments, 3,090 counties, thousands of incor- 
porated municipalities and townships, together with drainage 
districts, school districts, fire districts, road districts, water 
districts, forestation districts, sanitation districts, etc. Each 
of these units has its own governmental functions, its own set 
of officials, and its own taxing arrangements. 

This situation demands simplification. Some areas have 
sO many units that services cannot possibly be coordinated. 
Some are so lacking in size and population, or both, that an 
effective, economical administration is impossible. Moreover, 
where an excessive number of units exist, the possibilities of 
spoils, jobs, and graft for the party machine increase. If this 
factor is ignored, there still remains the waste resulting from 
duplication of services, personnel, equipment, and public prop- 
erty. In addition, codrdinated planning is prevented ; accepted 
standards of service are impossible; and the proper apportion- 
ment, control, and budgeting of public funds are hindered. 

If the movement towards simplification of government 
grows, the state may lose many of its present functions. It 
has happened before. Units of government with a longer his- 
tory than the state have been the victims. The historic Eng- 
lish county traces its origin back to the ancient English shire. 
For a long time it was an important unit in the English gov- 
ernmental system. Today its traditional boundaries remain 
undisturbed, but it has lost significance as an active govern- 
mental unit. 

The possible trends here are of interest. If some changes 
are made in state government, it will be easier to effect still 
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other changes. Some commentators contend that a complete 
overhauling of all governmental units is in store for us, under 
any circumstances. As they seé it, new units must be ar- 
ranged in accordance with present-day conditions. In this 
view, changing patterns of social and industrial life, changing 
distribution of numbers and wealth, and changing modes of 
communication and industrial life require changing patterns 
of government. 

If the next generation does face a fundamental reorgani- 
zation of governmental devices, a revamping of the states 
would be involved. Some observers contend that a regrouping 
of the states should be one of the first changes made. The 
so-called “disproportionate representation of the smaller 
states” in the national government gives impetus to this move- 
ment. Senator George Moses, in a bitter speech on this sub- 
ject, a few years ago, expressed a grievance which is of long 
standing in certain parts of the country. While this criticism 
rests in part on the fact that sparsely populated Western states 
of small tax-paying ability have the same weight and influence 
in the United States Senate as the more thickly populated 
Eastern states which bear heavier tax burdens, it is basically 
a reflection of that ancient debtor-creditor struggle, which ex- 
plains so much in American history. The Chicago Tribune, 
which has actively urged a new basis of representation, spon- 
sored a contest in 1930 to obtain suggestions for a new group- 
ing of states. One plan receiving attention would retain 
thirty-one states as at present, consolidate seventeen states 
into eight, and form eleven city states. 

The proposal for eleven city states is of particular interest. 
During the Civil War there was some talk of making New 
York City a free city. This discussion centered around Fer- 
nando Wood, the Tammany mayor of that period. From time 
to time since then, the restrictive actions of state legislatures, 
frequently controlled by rural blocs, have led to the demand in 
some of the larger centers for a position of separate statehood 
on an equal footing with the other states of the Union. Of 
late years these demands have become more frequent and more 
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persistent. This is not strange. In 1930 the cities contained 
more than half of the population of the country, 56.2% to be 
exact, as against 40% in 1900. The 96 metropolitan regions © 
with populations over 100,000 alone contained 44.7%. De- 
spite this population gain, city representation in state legisla- 
tures remains virtually the same. By refusing to reapportion, 
or by similar obstructionist devices, the rurally dominated leg- 
islatures resist all efforts at change. In consequence, the cities 
suffer greatly. They are frequently unable to get sufficient 
power to accomplish necessary functions for themselves, or 
assistance from the state in the absence of such power. Under 
these circumstances, any future reorganization of state gov- 
ernment must involve the important relationship of city and 
state. Whether separate city states will be required is a matter 
which will undoubtedly receive more attention as time passes. 

The suggested regrouping of states along regional lines 
recalls a prophecy by Frederick Turner that sectional lines 
would become more important in American life as the nation 
advanced toward maturity. “The significant factor is,” wrote 
the brilliant historian of the frontier, “that sectional self- 
consciousness and sensitivity are likely to be increased as time 
goes on and crystallized sections feel the full significance of 
their geographical peculiarities, their special interests, and 
their developed ideas, in a closed and static America.” 

Already industry, education, and the United States Gov- 
ernment recognize various “regions” as important areas for 
various purposes. The Federal Reserve Board operates 
through twelve districts, and large numbers of groups, asso- 
ciations, conferences, societies, and congresses are divided into 
areas such as the Mississippi Valley, Western, Northwestern, 
Pacific Coast, etc. The regional implications of the Tennessee 
Valley Project, the Boulder Dam project, the St. Lawrence 
River development, and the Columbia River development are 
obvious. The formation of the New England Council to pro- 
mote the economic interests of the six New England states 
also comes to mind in this connection. 

The idea of sectional or regional action is not new in 
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American experience. It expressed itself at an early date in 
demands for a New England confederation. It was inex- 
tricably linked with the struggle over slavery. As the war 
between states began, Clement L. Vallandingham, the Ohio 
Peace Democrat, proposed to stop it by creating four large 
regional units for certain purposes. At an earlier date he 
proposed a Western confederacy, formed on natural, regional 
lines, as the only sure method of breaking up the sectional 
forces making for war. Today many important social and 
economic factors are woven into sectional patterns. Condi- 
tions in the West illustrate this fact. Beyond the one hun- 
dredth meridian, where the average rainfall drops below 
twenty inches, says Bernard De Voto, one reaches a country 
controlled by the simple arithmetic of its rainfall. Salted with 
strange earths which must be leached before seeds will germi- 
nate, it is plagued by drouth, locusts, beetles, rusts, and fungi, 
which destroy grain and cattle. It is, he says, a “debtor- 
section,” and necessarily so. 

Pouring an unending stream of gold, silver, and copper 
‘into the national wealth, he points out, this region is not 
wealthy. Its “forests have been levelled, its minerals mined 
and smelted, its revenues drained off through the perfectly 
engineered gutters of a system designed to flsw eastward.” 
In consequence, most schemes for currency debasement, 
“green-back” notes, bimetallism, proposals for the cancellation 
of mortgages, for the reduction of usury, and for even more 
direct methods with debt, have either come out of the West 
or have received their greatest support there. As long as the 
iron determinism of climate obtains, De Voto believes this 
will continue to be true. 

The South, too, has social and economic problems, com- 
mon to that region, as Peter Molyneaux, editor of the Texas 
Weekly, has suggested in his able article, “What Economic 
Nationalism Means to the South.” That the problems of the 
“cotton kingdom” cannot be effectively solved within the limits 
of a single state is shown by Huey Long’s ineffective effort to 
get some common working basis in connection with cotton 
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control in 1931. The oil-producing states of the Southwest 
have also attempted codperative action to control production 
in the petroleum industry. While these efforts have failed, 
they suggest the regional character of many of our present- 
day problems. 

All of these plans suggesting changes in state government 
contemplate reorgauization along territorial lines. In some 
ways they alter older jurisdictional patterns, or if they dispose 
of the older area altogether, they establish a new sphere of 
power, usually on a larger scale. In any event, the territorial 
unit remains the basis for exercising the power of govern- 
ment. But today some people think governmental authority 
should be exercised less in accordance with geography and 
more upon the basis of function. The territorial limits of the 
sovereignty should mark the limit of governmental power, 
but within these limits the operations of government should be 
supplemented by agencies of a strictly functional character. 
The so-called Pluralists have advanced this conception of gov- 
ernmental working. Geographical divisions, they claim, have 
lost their economic and social, and therefore their political, 
significance, and should be replaced by functional divisions 
which reflect more widely the varieties of social significance. 

In recent years political activities of organized groups have 
developed extensively. Right after the World War, Frank 
Cobb, of the New York World, predicted an area of increas- 
ing pressure group activity. His prediction has been fulfilled. 
Today scores of powerful organizations play an important 
role in the determination and execution of public policies. In 
state and nation, the Third House or lobby is extremely active. 
This group is made up of representatives of agriculture, bus- 
iness, labor, and professional and special interest groups of 
all kinds. A recent tabulation listed more than one hundred 
and fifty organized groups at the national capital alone, with 
between six and seven hundred legislative agents representing 
their interests. Many of these “pressure groups” maintain 
similar activities in our state capitals as well. 

Some of the units now making themselves felt in the 
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political field are in some ways more powerful than the old 
instrumentalities of government. In many instances, they 
quite overshadow the traditional governmental authority in 
revenues available to them and number of employees. For ex- 
ample, in 1930, the United States Steel corporation had 211,- 
055 employees and gross revenues of $1,201,377,367, while 
the State of New York, one of our greatest states, had, in 
1929, 28,798 employees and gross revenues of $272,940,372. 
During the same years the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company had 40,000 employees and gross revenues of 
$1,053,692,882, while the State of California had 17,495 em- 
ployees and gross revenues of $116,919,827. In brief, it 
seems that much of the actual power of society has come into 
the hands of various kinds of interest groups which are not 
responsible for the conduct of public affairs and are not in- 
tegrated into the formal government. If the future brings a 
movement to organize functional representation in a formal 
way, our state governmental forms, like all others, would be 
vitally affected. 

With the social order in ferment it is not strange that 
political forms and agencies should be subject to reappraisal 
and adjustment. As changes take place on the social and eco- 
nomic front, a permanent erasure of state lines may result. 
To those who recall with pleasure the Old Dominion of Robert 
E. Lee, the Maryland Free State of H. L. Mencken and 
Gerald Johnson, and the Hoosier background of Booth Tark- 
ington, George Ade, and James Whitcomb Riley, this would 
be a lamentable occurrence indeed. To many it would indicate 
that we are incapable of enduring “that diversity in unity 
which is characteristic of a rich civilization.” As they see it, 
the once great names of Massachusetts and Ohio and Virginia 
and New York would become no more than “repositories of 
gracious traditions, like Provence and Aragon and Bohemia.” 

This lament may not be altogether necessary. While the 
shape of things to come is unpredictable, the social, economic, 
racial, religious, historical, and geographical factors which 
determine the individuality and character of a “sovereign 
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state” are not likely to disappear overnight. As Frederick 
Turner points out, culture masses flow and settle without re- _ 
gard to the political map. The French political system has 
been centralized for years, but provincial individuality has not 
disappeared. The differences between the Celtic Brittany of 
Aristide Briand and the industrial Lorraine of Raymond 
Poincare are numerous and very real. 

America has always produced a variegated type. Despite 
a national system of common education, transportation, and 
communication, and despite the powerful effects of movie, 
radio, and newspaper, there are still important differences to 
be found throughout the country. If these differences dis- 
appear in the future, it will probably not be caused by altera- 
tions in governmental forms. Certainly the peculiar character 
and charm of the New Orleans of Lafcadio Hearn, the Phila- 
delphia of James Huneker, the St. Louis of William Reedy, 
and the San Francisco of George Sterling drew little sus- 
tenance from political forms. At any rate, it is likely that 
individual differences will continue to exist whether political 
forms remain unchanged, are slightly altered, or are com- 
pletely recast. 

In any event, nostalgia for past glories, real or imaginary, 
is not likely to affect the matter. Such changes as are made 
will probably depend largely upon the methods we adopt in 
solving our difficult social and economic problem. Until these 
solutions take a more definite form the future of the “sov- 
ereign state” must remain in doubt. That it will escape this 
crisis period unscathed is too much to expect. Whether the 
advice of Madison or the words of De Tocqueville will be 
heeded when changes are made is another matter. In the un- 
equal competition between the old and new, these reflections 
of another day may be given the attention they deserve. In 
the words of Gibbons, however, ‘“‘a melancholy doubt obtrudes 
itself upon the reluctant mind.” 


MARK TWAIN'S DESPAIR: 
AN EXPLANATION IN TERMS OF HIS HUMANITY 
RICHARD D. ALTICK 


N MAKING a study of Mark Twain one will inevitably 

encounter the problem of his despair. An examination of 
the possible causes of his surprising metamorphosis from mas- 
ter humorist into brooding pessimist is of the utmost impor- 
tance to one who would really know “this baffling mixture of 
achievement and ineptitude, grandeur and crassness, humanity 
and vulgarity, humor and stupid buffoonery that was Mark 
Twain.” It is probable that during the past decade and a half 
critics have taken too great delight in imagining Mark Twain 
a prey to all sorts of psychological ills and an unhappy victim 
of repression. Nevertheless, he was not the carefree, ever- 
laughing “eternal adolescent” the majority of his less learned 
admirers fondly imagine him to have been. Despite the ex- 
tremes to which some recent writers have gone in picturing 
him as “a swarming mass of dissociated fragments of person- 
ality, an utterly disintegrated spirit, a spirit that has lost, that 
has never possessed, the principle of its own growth,” it will 
not be denied, I think, that an understanding of the causes of 
his cynicism and bitterness is essential to an understanding of 
the more serious side of Mark Twain and to a deeper appre- 
ciation of all of his work. 

Before I develop what is in some ways my own personal 
explanation of Mark Twain’s despair, let me briefly summa- 
rize the facts in the case—the framework upon which our 
American critics have recently built a ponderous structure of 
theory and speculation. Although critics disagree as to the 
actual amount of conscious satire in Mark Twain’s earlier 
writings—his masterpieces—all are agreed, I think, that there 
is in them a “deep strain of Swiftian bitterness.” It was an 
integral part of his genius as a humorist. About the time of 
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the publication of A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court (1889) this strain began to become more and more pro- 
nounced in his work. In A Connecticut Yankee Mark Twain 
quite frankly and seriously expressed his wish that the whole 
human race might be hanged—a thing he would not have done 
in Tom Sawyer, for instance, or in Innocents Abroad. This 
bitterness grew upon the man. It pervaded all his writings 
and became, one might say, almost a mania. Through its 
agency Mark Twain the great humorist was transformed dur- 
ing the 1890’s into a pessimist, a cynic, a believer in ethical 
and materialistic determinism. From his pen flowed a series of 
savage diatribes against mankind, against man’s institutions, 
against religion and all that religion stood for: pamphlets, 
short stories, articles, including What Is Man?, Those Extra- 
ordinary Twins, The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg, and 
The Mysterious Stranger. The shadow of the man in the 
white suit was, as Fred Lewis Pattee has remarked, dark upon 
the period; and when he died in 1910, he was by common con- 
sent “the most embittered man of his generation.” 

There has been so much overdramatization of Mark Twain 
that it is easier to say what he was not than to say what he 
was. It is now time that the creation of over-avid exponents 
of psychological interpretation in literature and of their op- 
ponents, those who maintain that no one should seek to go 
below the surface in studying a man, be discarded, and a real 
historical personage substituted, Mark Twain the Human 
Being. 

He was not a frustrated Shelley whose divine wings were 
clipped by circumstances. Apart from his admittedly great 
gift for humor, Mark Twain had no very remarkable intel- 
lectual or artistic talents. Every normal man and woman have 
a certain amount of latent sensitivity to beauty, of potential 
ability to think deeply, of vague creativeness. Mark Twain 
had little more of these than anyone élse. The so-called 
“ordeal” he went through was no “frustration of his genius” 
and “thwarting of his artistic instinct” except in so far as a 
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good deal of the intellectual and artistic potentialities he had 
were not developed. 

He was not the “supreme victim of an epoch in American 
history,” as Mr. Brooks calls him. His self-appointed psycho- 
analysts could not resist the fever that was current during the 
1920’s for blaming all the national psychological traumata and 
artistic shortcomings otherwise unexplainable upon the so- 
called “Gilded Age.” The “vast unconscious conspiracy” dur- 
ing the “Gilded Age” which “actuated all America against the 
creative spirit” may have had some existence in fact but cer- 
tainly not to the extent suggested by Mr. Brooks. And it 
had no more effect upon Mark Twain than it had upon all the 
rest of his fellow-Americans. 

He was not a psychological wreck all his life, tormented 
by a sense of guilt at having betrayed his artistic instincts. 
On the contrary, he was more than ordinarily happy during 
his best years. As I shall presently note, according to the 
standards he had adopted for himself, he was a decided suc- 
cess ; he received in abundant quantities practically everything 
necessary for happiness from a materialistic standpoint. 

If he was none of these things, what, then, was he? To 
my mind Mark Twain was, primarily and most significantly, 
a normal human being and a typical American. It is difficult 
to name a characteristic of the human race at large which was 
not a characteristic of Mark Twain. One of the foremost 
characteristics of each is a strong respect and desire for suc- 
cess, prestige, position, and wealth. It was the development 
of this normal human taste for materialism in Mark Twain, 
at the expense of the development of his idealistic-intellectual- 
artistic side, that caused him ultimately to become a pessimist 
and a cynic. 

Mr. Brooks maintains that it was Mark Twain’s pent-up 
genius, the unexpressed Shelley in him, that burst forth in the 
last two decades of his life in a terrible reaction against the 
materialism that had underlain his mature life. On the other 
hand, it is my belief that through a combination of circum- 
stances, which have nothing to do with his hypothetical Shel- 
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leyism, Mark Twain was totally unfitted to grow old; that the 
materialistic, “respectable” life he, a typical product of the 
unique atmosphere of the frontier, chose to lead among the 
“semi-rustic bourgeoisie” of New England denied him the 
philosophical background, the intellectual balance necessary to 
grow old gracefully. In a word, Mark Twain’s dilemma was 
the result of the failure of a dominant human trait he pos- 
sessed to equip him for a normal human process. Indeed, even 
at the risk of being unwarrantedly dramatic, it might be said 
that he was betrayed by his very humanity. It was a case 
chiefly of Tom Sawyer, of Hannibal, Missouri, growing old 
in Hartford, Connecticut. 

For Mark Twain was, as has been said almost ad nauseam, 
Tom Sawyer in the flesh; or, if you prefer, Tom Sawyer was 
Mark Twain. Mark Twain-Tom Sawyer, like hundreds of 
thousands of other boys, spent his most impressionable years 
in the squalor, lethargy, and degradation of the frontier. He 
did not know it was squalid, lethargic, and degraded. To him 
it was the only life, and it was grand. The memories of it 
enabled the grown-up Mark Twain-Tom Sawyer to write one 
of the most gorgeous books of adventure in the language. The 
knowledge, if he had it, that he was growing up in an un- 
naturally uncouth atmosphere and was in danger of becoming 
a hopeless neurotic, never bothered him. Like most other boys 
who grew up with him, he was happy—uncommonly happy, no 
doubt, in the uncommon freedom from restraint that frontier 
life allowed. 

Mark Twain-Tom Sawyer discovered as he grew up that 
he had a great gift for humor, and, naturally enough, he be- 
came a professional humorist. He wrote several books that 
caught the fancy of the American people because their author 
so perfectly expressed their ideas and their life and because 
he was so decidedly one of them, “so human,” as everybody 
said. He became rich and famous. He married a member of 
a prominent old family in Elmira, New York, and settled down 
eventually in Hartford, Connecticut, than which there was 
probably no more respectable place in America, lying deep as 
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it did in New England, the stamping-ground of the bour- 
geoisie. He could have been no more out of place, probably, 
anywhere else in the world. He had acquired from his boy- 
hood environment that “adolescentishness” peculiar to the 
frontiersman which does not end when adolescence should but 
persists to the very end of one’s life. His neighbors in ultra- 
respectable New England were, if anything, not “eternal 
adolescents.” They had probably had little adolescence even 
at the age when they normally should have had it. That great, 
lusty high-spiritedness which reddened the blood of Mark 
Twain-Tom Sawyer was foreign and a little shocking to his 
friends, the descendants of the straight-laced Puritans and the 
votaries of Holmes, Lowell, and Phillips Brooks. He was not 
at home among them. 

He did, however, find that he shared with them that uni- 
versal human desire for success, prestige, position, and wealth 
which neither an upbringing under the wide-shadowing elms 
nor a youth spent on “the river,” on the prairies, and in the 
mining-camps could efface. And so uncomfortable was he 
when he first came among them, and so eager was he to please 
his wife Olivia by acclimating himself, that he enthusiastically 
and indiscriminately annexed all the standards and mores of 
New England, and “the tribal customs of a nation of traders 
[became] identical in his mind with the laws of the universe.” 
In his case, as in millions of others, the materialistic instinct 
was the great leveler. He had no awareness of his surrender. 
It was not an agonizing process, although respectability does 
not come easily to a man who has grown up in a frontier settle- — 
ment and been a steamboat pilot, an itinerant printer, a miner, 
and a western newspaperman. But he conformed—and he was 
content. Wealth came to him, and position, prestige, and suc- 
cess: why should he not be happy? The possession of a fine 
home and a good-sized fortune, of leisure, of fame is an argu- 
ment not to be answered, in the minds of most human beings 
whatever their age and clime, by pleas for vague abstractions 
such as individualism and self-assertion. With all our heated 
denunciation of materialism, does not that represent, in es- 
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sence at least, the dream of most human beings? Was not 
his decision, under the circumstances, as human as it was 
inevitable? 

What do Mark Twain’s writings reveal of his intellectual 
processes—do they support my contention that his despair was 
only too natural toa Tom Sawyer who had attained his school- 
boy’s seventh heaven? They reveal, I feel, precisely what we 
should expect from the man whose “eternal youth” caused his 
books to sell into the millions of copies; the esthetic tastes of a 
fourteen-year-old; gravely delivered judgments on serious 
matters which made up in naiveté what they lacked in pro- 
fundity of thought; a delight in surreptitious obscenity, a 
yearning for revenge, a not infrequent conscious attempt to 
be funny which results only in flat artificiality—all very char- 
acteristic qualities of the average small boy! 

His first successful book, Innocents Abroad: what is it but 
an account of Europe’s culture and art seen through the eyes 
of a youth blind to all the refinements of beauty and taste who 
“preferred the wooden Indians in front of the cigar-stores of 
America” to all the statuary in Florence and Rome, as he him- 
self said? It was perfectly natural that the enthusiasm of this 
product of the small-town Sunday school should begin to kindle 
only when he reached the Holy Lands. He had the artistic 
perception of a William Jennings Bryan. The music of the 
Jubilee Singers, he reported, “moves me infinitely more than 
any other music can. I think that in the jubilees and their 
songs America has produced the perfectest flower of the ages.” 
Genius? He had not the slightest conception of what it was 
really like. ‘Man originates nothing, not even a thought,” he 
said solemnly. “, .. Shakespeare could not create. He was a 


machine, and machines do not create.” 

The instincts which in the natural course of things should 
have disappeared as he grew up accompanied him through 
life. The famous book 1601, that ‘‘fireside conversation in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth,” was merely the manifestation of 
the persistence of the urge which impels small boys to write 
naughty words on the back fence. Howells was forever hav- 
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ing to censor the manuscripts which Mark smuggled to him 
when Olivia’s back was turned. We find another sort of 
childishness in the case of the autobiography. “I have made 
it as caustic, fiendish, and devilish as possible,” he told a re- 
porter once. “... It is going to be a terrible autobiography. 
It will make the hair of some folks curl. .. . It is something 
awful.” This means, when put into the words of an urchin, 
“Some day—when it can’t hurt me—I’m going to tell everybody 
I don’t like what I think of them. And when I get going—!ook 
out!” Or, as an example of still another manifestation of 
the same kind of thing, take the chapter mottoes of The Gilded 
Age: what sorry attempts to be funny they are! They are not 
the work of one of the greatest humorists of all time; instead, 
they read like the scrawlings of a boy who feels called upon 
to be facetious at all costs. 

Thus Mark Twain remained throughout his life immature, 
socially, emotionally, intellectually; and thus when old age 
came he was totally unprepared for it. Who could expect a 
mere youth to think with any degree of gravity about such 
remote things as the life hereafter? Such a thing was out of 
his scheme of existence, both as a successful man of the world 
and as an “eternal youth.” Yet there came a time when some- 
thing within him, some irresistible intimation of age, per- 
suaded him to sit back and think over his life and look long 
and questioningly into the future. Where was he to turn for 
support in this spiritual crisis? His materialistic way of life, 
he realized, had been all wrong. And as he had accepted the 
“tribal customs” of New England as “identical with the laws 
of the universe,” it was a natural conclusion for him to think 
that life was all wrong. As Ludwig Lewisohn says in Expres- 
sion in America, “He had nothing within wherewith to resist 
the late perception of human life as tragic. Nor did he seek in 
books or converse any knowledge of the thoughts whereby men 
in the past have sought to wring from the stubborn universe a 
triumph for the spirit of man. He knew neither Plato nor 
Spinoza nor Kant; there is no evidence that he had ever read 
Emerson. He sat down to develop out of his own head, like 
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an adolescent, like a child, a theory to fit the facts as he seemed 
to see them, and the only influence discernible in his theory is . 
that of Robert Ingersoll!” His ideas were “quite literally the 
ideas of a village agnostic. ... He sought to solve problems 
which he did not know even enough to state.” 

What made him so exceptionally savage, as, nearing the 
end of his life, he floundered about in the depths of his own 
brand of philosophy, was that “deep strain of Swiftian bitter- 
ness” which we can detect even in the most carefree of his 
writings. When a satirist sours, we can with reason expect 
him to become a pamphleteer-cynic. All his mature life Mark 
Twain had been a satirist, so much so that, as Gamaliel Brad- 
ford says, “Mark’s place is rather with the bitter satirists, 
Moliére, Ben Jonson, Swift, than with the great, broad, sun- 
shiny laughers, Lamb, Cervantes, and the golden comedy of 
Shakespeare.” His final outburst of vehemence was due in no 
small measure to the fact that he had been unwittingly re- 
hearsing for it all his life. 

In Mark Twain’s humanity, then, it seems to me, lies the 
answer to the whole riddle of his disillusionment. Inad- 
equately equipped both by formal education and by the cir- 
cumstances of his life, he felt that urge which countless ageing 
men have felt to solve the problem of the universe; failing, 
“he poured vitriol promiscuously over the whole human scene.” 
To me the key to what critics have quibbled over for the past 
fifteen years is contained in this simple statement of Mr. 
Lewisohn’s: “He was Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn... and 
when youth and romance and boundless optimism went out of 
his life, he reacted very much as they would have done.” 

For Mark Twain’s philosophy most readers quite properly 
care nothing; except for those occasional brilliant sentences 
one finds even in his worst work, it is desolating, uninspiring 
reading. But the fact that he wrote it should not detract in 
the least from our admiration of one of the greatest satirists 
of all time. Instead, it should make us more appreciative of 
what was perhaps his greatest quality: his utter humanity. 
For his work done under the cloud of disillusionment we have 
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more curiosity than respect. For the portrait of mankind that 
preceded it we have all praise; for, as John Macy has truly said, 
it is “the greatest canvas that any American has painted.” 
Let us not be too greatly concerned about it all. Quoting 
Mr. Macy further, “To take humorists seriously is super- 
ficially incongruous. We should approach all satirists from 
Aristophanes to George Meredith in a spirit of gay delight. 
If we talk too solemnly about them, their spirits will wink us 
out of countenance.” One can imagine Mark Twain, with his 
white suit, cigar, and billiard-cue, looking down from the Val- 
halla where he has dwelt now for twenty-five years and chuck- 
ling heartily at all the furious disputes he has caused by being, 
before all else, merely a member of “the damned human race.” 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN FIGHTS THE BATTLE 
OF FORT SUMTER 


ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


HERE appears no doubt that even to most Americans of 

high intelligence, President Lincoln’s amazing strategy 
at the time of the Fort Sumter episode has always remained a 
sealed book. If, in a modest way, I can open that book, dis- 
closing certain of its interesting pages, doubtless the cause of 
truth and of authentic history will have been served. 

Unless I am much mistaken, there is hardly an incident in 
Lincoln’s career that is more thoroughly characteristic of him 
than this same campaign of Fort Sumter. In it he manifested 
to the whole world for the first time that patient sagacity, that 
devious acuteness, that salient gift which Seward, his intimate, 
characterized as “a cunning amounting to genius,” that were 
as fortunate for those whom he represented as they were fatal 
for those to whom he was opposed. His part in that historic 
affray was, I take it, more significant than that of either Gen- 
eral Pierre Beauregard or Major Robert Anderson; but of his 
part history has kept us in the dark. Whether this darkness 
has been from design or from ignorance it is in the reader’s 
equity to judge. 

It has always seemed strange that, while Lincoln’s life has 
been subjected to a most minute scrutiny, and while the part 
he played during the Civil War as a military dictator has been 
often drawn with commendable efficiency, his initial and his 
most dramatic piece of military strategy has been almost com- 
pletely overlooked. For so extraordinary an oversight it is 
difficult to account; but it is a fact that the average American, 
who justly worships Lincoln as one of his great heroes and 
who feels that he understands his career, knows no more of 
how the President planned and fought the battle of Fort Sum- 
ter than he knows of the battle of Melville Bay, or of the 
siege of Zimbabwe. Yet it must be a matter to which every 
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American who would know Lincoln should give scrupulous 
attention. 

Familiar as we are with the intimate contact that the Civil 
War President maintained with his generals throughout the 
great conflict; of the advice he gave them; of his disagree- 
ments with Seward and with Stanton; of the probable effect 
that his activity as a militant President had upon the outcome 
of the war, most of us are nevertheless in the dark concerning 
his first real military campaign, even though it is more char- 
acteristic of his own peculiar genius than any of the other 
military maneuvers in which, during the four ensuing years, 
he was to engage. 

After Major Anderson had, in December, 1860, destroyed 
and abandoned Fort Moultrie, which was Charleston’s govern- 
ment-built defense against invasion, and had gallantly, se- 
cretly, and menacingly occupied Fort Sumter, the South for 
the first time saw clearly the black shadow of war... . Had 
the government, I wonder, the right to destroy the fort which 
was the chief fortification protecting the city? Was not this 
act as hostile as the firing on Fort Sumter? What American 
history makes clear the destruction of Fort Moultrie by Major 
Anderson? Yet with Anderson in Sumter, friendly communi- 
cation was maintained between the city and the fortress. When 
General Beauregard arrived in Charleston to take command 
of the defenses of the city, he saw at once that this traffic be- 
tween the town and Fort Sumter must cease. He was too 
much of a soldier to countenance such amiable trifling; for he 
knew the significance of those powerful guns of Sumter which 
held the beautiful city at their mercy. It was, moreover, one 
of the most strategically located cities of the entire South. 

In the delicate situation arising out of the Fort Sumter 
episode the most extraordinary tact on the part of the govern- 
ment was needed; and in this contest of wits, it is my opinion 
that, in a sense, Lincoln completely outguessed and outma- 
neuvered the South. The occasion called either for the utmost 
candor or the most astute shrewdness. The South used the 
former; Lincoln used the latter. It is not for me to say which 
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was better, but the world knows which was the more effective. 
The South, unaware, was pitted against an able frontier law- © 
yer, and a statesman of vision. 

The strategy of President Lincoln undoubtedly precip- 
itated the war, but the war saved the Union. It appears that 
it might have been saved without a war, and would be today a 
far more splendid Union! and had Lincoln realized what kind 
of a war was coming, he would have given greater heed to the 
possibilities of a peace through negotiation. That the radicals 
of the North occasioned the war seems clear enough, for they 
provoked secession; and since it precipitated the war, it jeop- 
arded the Union. The sober people of the North hated the 
thought of war. The Union was eventually saved by the 
forces which had imperiled it. The Union was saved from a 
danger which President Lincoln, by his political creed, had in 
part determined for it. And history must record that a polit- 
ical party often saves itself by a war. We do not believe that 
Lincoln deliberately brought on the war to save his party; but 
that he accepted it calmly, perhaps gladly, as probably the only 
way in which the Union could be restored seems apparent. 
Secretary Seward actually recommended a foreign war as a 
method of reconciling and uniting the distracted states. Lin- 
coln could approve no such fantasy. The task at hand was 
large enough; and to it he devoted all the power of his ample 
comprehension. Had that comprehension been more ample— 
of the quality, let us say, of Edmund Burke’s—there would 
have been no war then—and perhaps never. In his masterly 
Conciliation, in which the great Irish orator attempted to avoid 
a civil war between England and America, he laid down sev- 
eral principles that would have been of immense help to us in 
1860. For example: “The greater power may offer peace 
with honor and with safety.” “Conciliation failing, force re- 
mains; but force failing, no further hope of reconciliation is 
left.” And this: “There is a very wide difference in reason 
and policy between the mode of procedure against bands of 
men who disturb order within the State, and a great public 
contest.” 
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It will be recalled that President Lincoln declared that 
“certain combinations” in the South were working against 
him. Really, it was the feeling of a host of Southern people. 
This was a great public contest. The South, in 1860, was far 
more united for independence than she had been in 1775. The 
reasons for the second secession appeared to the South far 
more grievous than those of the first. If any scholar will read 
the Declaration of Independence and the South Carolina Seces- 
sion Ordinance, he will understand just what I mean. 

The election of Lincoln probably would not have provoked 
secession had it not come as a climax to a long series of set- 
backs for the South. In two decades the only advantage that 
the South had apparently gained was the Dred Scott decision. 
Yet this was fruitless, and no less a public man than Abraham 
Lincoln himself declared that no Northern man could abide by 
this Supreme Court decision. The John Brown raid was to the 
South a nightmare. Then came a Republican victory. The 
South was really scared into secession. It seemed her only 
defense. 

Immediately after secession, the seceded states had begun 
parleying with Washington. South Carolina demanded the 
evacuation of Fort Sumter; this demand the Federal govern- 
ment refused to grant. To each side the situation was clearly 
intolerable. President Lincoln was bent on sending supplies 
and re-enforcements to Major Anderson—which, of course, 
he had the right todo. This attempt, as we know, had earlier 
been tried when the Star of the West, a vessel carrying sup- 
plies and troops for Fort Sumter, was fired on by a small 
battery on Morris Island and was forced to withdraw. This 
was the first gun of the Civil War, and it was fired on January 
6, 1861. 

It does not appear to me that President Lincoln ever had 
the slightest notion of giving up any part of the Union— 
whether it happened to be a seceded state or only a belea- 
guered fortress. With a steadfastness which the South has 
come honestly to admire, he would never admit that two na- 
tions were contending. The student of history has no difficulty 
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in discerning that President Lincoln, from the first, meant 
war, if warfare was necessary to preserve the Union. I have | 
never been able to be convinced by one sentence in the First 
Inaugural—“The government will not assail you.” The gov- 
ernment did that very thing. But the Constitution gave the 
President no clear power to do what his duty apparently de- 
manded. What, then, was he to do? How could he acquire 
the power essential to the performance of his duty as Pres- 
ident? He must force the hand of the South. He must precip- 
itate war. He must make South Carolina fire on Fort Sumter, 
not alone to afford him a just pretext for calling volunteers 
but to arouse the North as well. To this day the North does 
not realize how cleverly this perhaps necessary subterfuge was 
managed. The delicate situation at Fort Sumter offered to 
President Lincoln the opportunity that he considered he needed. 

Three winter months passed by. The embassies to and 
from Washington had accomplished nothing. The Confed- 
erate Commissioners who went in the late winter of 1861 to 
confer with President Lincoln over the situation at Fort Sum- 
ter met a reception that was characterized by an astuteness 
that was all the more formidable because it was hidden behind 
a shield of placid good-will. When these duly accredited Com- 
missioners waited upon the President in Washington, he 
bluntly refused to see them. They appealed to Secretary Sew- 
ard. Apparently the Secretary of State should be qualified to 
deal with such emissaries. Secretary Seward certainly thought 
so. The Confederates were given to understand that Seward 
would soon treat with them. Seward assured them, through 
Judge Campbell of the Supreme Court, that Fort Sumter 
would not be visited save by peaceful vessels; Lincoln per- 
mitted this impression to prevail, though he was at that mo- 
ment secretly dispatching a formidable squadron composed of 
some of the most powerful warships in the American Navy— 
notably the Powhatan. This move might have been astute; 
but it led to the conviction and to the charge by the Confed- 
erates that they had been betrayed; and I do not see that his- 
tory, impartially written, can escape the vindication of their 
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opinion. But perhaps one of the genuine functions of a ruler 
is to betray those whom he considers rebels. Such astuteness, 
at variance as it is with the highest sense of honor, the South 
does not now fully appreciate, and is not likely ever to esteem. 
But the South did not see the war coming so clearly as the 
President did. Her representatives were therefore using or- 
dinary diplomacy. Lincoln was playing a deep and dramatic 
game; it was, moreover, one of those games in which all things 
are said to be fair. Perhaps the President considered it his 
duty to deceive those whom he considered enemies, overlooking 
the somewhat important detail that they were his fellow-coun- 
trymen, coming to him with a grievance. Yet whether he was 
right or wrong, his style of chess was successful. Moreover, 
his refusal to grant an audience to the Confederate Commis- 
sioners was entirely justified; for by so doing he would have 
given some measure of recognition to the South as a separate 
nation. This recognition he wisely refused to accord. 

However, had Lincoln had the vision to see the horrors 
that were to come, he doubtless would have changed his mind 
about seeing these Commissioners. He might easily have met 
them unofficially; and unless I fail to understand him, he was 
the very kind of man who might have accomplished wonders 
by an informal conference. When war impends, it is worth 
while to relax decorum in the interests of peace. We are com- 
pelled to believe that the President acted at this time without 
his ordinary sagacity—unless, indeed, he preferred war to 
peace; for he was trying a legal trick against a brave and sen- 
sitive people. It is apparent that he blundered, but only as any 
man might under circumstances so grievous. There was a 
proper motive in his refusal to see those who were waiting to 
confer with him. While they represented no mere band of in- 
surrectionaries, but the will and the voice of millions of his 
fellow-citizens, yet they stood for a principle that he could not 
countenance. But, had he heard them, how different a history 
our country might have had! 

After the war had dragged wearily along for three years, 
President Lincoln willingly met, on a vessel in Hampton Roads, 
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Confederate emissaries. Why would he not meet them before 
the war began? Let it be distinctly recalled that the Confed- 
erate government was styled “provisional.” That meant - 
temporary. There can be no doubt but that, with proper 
guarantees, the South would have returned to the Union. She 
left it to try to get better terms concerning the status of her 
institutions than she could have received while in the Union. 
She walked out of the house; but she would have come home 
again if concessions had been made to her. But how could 
Lincoln know the purpose of the South if he would not receive 
the Commissioners from the South? He took the attitude that 
George III took toward the Commissioners sent from Boston 
to plead against the embargo on that port. Historians excuse 
the President by saying, “He could not parley with disunion.” 
Upon what reason was audience refused? A parley with dis- 
union would probably have saved the Union without a war. 
Perhaps it is both policy and duty to meet amicably those from 
whom we cannot remain longer estranged without peril of con- 
flict. But the South was condemned before she was heard. 
We believe the gate to peace was, even then, still wide open. 
There seems no reason to doubt that, had decent assurance of 
mere physical safety been given, the South would have rejoined 
the Union. She wanted no war. But in the hopeful faces of 
those who came seeking peace the door to reconciliation was 
irremediably closed. Upon whom does the responsibility rest 
for this war? Every member of Lincoln’s cabinet was for 
peace except the President himself. Yet who is to blame him 
if he thought he was doing right? 

The apparent unwillingness of the Administration to con- 
ciliate was manifest also in the failure of the North to accept 
the Crittenden Amendments. The venerable senator from 
Kentucky, in offering his amendments, said, “The sacrifice to 
be made for the preservation of the Union is comparatively 
worthless. Peace and harmony and union in a great nation 
were never purchased at so cheap a rate as we now have it in 
our power todo.” His proposal was simply one to re-establish 
the Missouri Compromise, and to forbid Congress to interfere 
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with slavery where it existed. Every Democrat voted for the 
plan, every Republican against it. President Lincoln himself 
sealed the doom of this entirely reasonable way to peace when 
he sent word to the committee striving for peace, “Entertain 
no proposition for the extension of slavery.” The only exten- 
sion desired by the South was an extension south of 36° 30'— 
an extension which would allow her a share in the nation’s 
fast-developing power. Yet in the President’s defense it must 
be remembered that he was the leader of a party whose chief 
tenet was the confining of slavery to its old boundaries. 

The reader of history who views the past dispassionately 
sees clearly now that the tide of time had set against slavery, 
and he knows that the institution which elevated a savage race 
probably would, within a generation or two, have peacefully 
disappeared. The folly of the Civil War is all the more ap- 
parent because we know that nothing can stand against uni- 
versal sentiment. And we are obliged to agree with President 
Theodore Roosevelt, who, in his Life of Benton in touching 
upon the horrors of the negro freedom in Haiti, declared that 
it would have been far better for all concerned if the eman- 
cipation of those slaves could have been delayed for a century 
or more. Here, then, is honest testimony from a thoughtful 
Republican—a judgment that could, with even greater pro- 
priety, have been applied to America, where slaves were 
treated with unexampled humanity. 

The South was by no means enamored of the institution of 
slavery. But, as conditions were, it was identified with the 
integrity of her civilization. Her wish to extend slavery had 
a noble purpose: it was no mere wilful wish to amplify a 
trouble already too great. It was rather a compelled move for 
self-protection. The radicals of the North brought upon the 
South the necessity for the extension of slavery by laying 
siege to the South, which then had one or two things to do: 
either to develop her power westward, or to submit to stran- 
gulation. A tree is easily killed by girdling it. 

Senator Stephen A. Douglas, after the Crittenden plan had 
been defeated, offered one of his own; of much the same na- 
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ture. It, too, was killed by the Republicans. Said Douglas 
then: “If you of the Republican side are not willing to accept 
this, nor the proposition of the Senator from Kentucky, pray ~ 
tell us what you are willing to do? I address my inquiry to 
the Republicans alone, for the reason that in the Committee of 
Thirteen, a few days ago, every member from the South, in- 
cluding those from the Cotton States (Messrs. Toombs and 
Davis) expressed their readiness to accept the proposition of 
my friend from Kentucky, as a final settlement of the whole 
controversy, if sustained by the Republican members. Hence 
the sole responsibility of our disagreement, and the only diffi- 
culty in the way of an amicable adjustment, is with the Repub- 
lican party.” 

Finding tiat his question met with no reply, Douglas, 
pointing to the side of the Senate Chamber where the Repub- 
licans were sitting, exclaimed, with great energy and pathos, 
“You want war!” 

Percy Gregg, the English historian, who appears to write 
impartially and authentically, states his view of the case in 
this wise. I quote it without comment. 

“The Confederates had obviously done their very utmost 
to postpone or avert hostilities. Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Seward, and 
their colleagues intentionally and deliberately forced on the 
collision, determined to leave the South no choice but between 
surrender at discretion and instant war. They gained their 
end. Northern feeling would not sanction an offensive war 
till every effort at peaceful settlement had been exhausted. 
Hence it was imperative if Lincoln’s Presidency were not to 
be signalized by the immediate dissolution of the Union and to 
bring the Republican party into universal odium and contempt, 
or the Chicago platform to be ignominiously retracted, that the 
North should be hurried into war on false pretences. The 
authors of the collision, the men who had publicly pledged 
themselves to peace while secretly preparing war, profited by 
their own duplicity, and concealed the transactions which had 
rendered the reduction of Sumter an instant necessity of self- 
defense. The North was persuaded that the South had struck 
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the first blow—had ‘fired on the uniform,’ ‘had insulted the 
flag.’ The imperious selfwill of a dictatorial democracy was 
successfully inflamed to fury; and from this point it would be 
as profitable to trace the sequence of fancies in a fever dream 
as to follow the unreasoning impulses of a deluded people. 

“The double policy of the Republican Cabinet—the peace 
negotiations, the war measures of Lincoln and Seward—had 
served their double purpose: had baffled the earnest efforts of 
the Confederates to keep the peace, and hidden those efforts 
from the great majority of the Northern people. The South 
had been forced, the North tricked into war. The players of 
that double game have gone where ‘all hearts are open, all 
desires known.’ Their secrets cannot long be hidden from the 
scrutiny of biographers and historians; already enough is 
known to reveal, not perhaps their individual intentions, but 
their collective responsibility.” 

On April 7, 1861, Judge Campbell wrote to Secretary 
Seward alluding to the anxiety and alarm excited by these 
preparations, and asking whether the peaceful assurances he 
had given were well or ill founded. Mr. Seward replied: 
“Faith as to Sumter fully kept; wait and see.” 

“But the authorities of the South could wait no longer,” 
says Howison. “A squadron of seven ships, carrying 285 guns 
and 2400 troops had sailed under sealed orders from New 
York and Norfolk. This fleet was already on its way to 
Charleston when, on April 8, 1861, President Lincoln, with 
the knowledge of Mr. Seward, sent notice by Captain Tal- 
bott, as special messenger, to Governor Pickens that the 
United States Government had changed its policy as to evac- 
uating Fort Sumter and as to the assurance previously given. 
The Confederate War Department, being informed of the 
facts by telegrams, ordered General Beauregard to demand the 
evacuation of Fort Sumter, and if this was refused to proceed 
to reduce the Fort.” 

Because of the nature of the President’s strategy, the 
South now had no choice. Lincoln used precisely the same 
policy that Bismarck later employed. Although making the 
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fatal move himself, he managed for the moment to make it 
appear that the South was the aggressor. “Success,” Bis- 
marck said, “essentially depends upon the impression which 
the origination of the war makes upon us and others; it is 
important that we should be the party attacked.” 

Out of the many rumors that were then in circulation, two 
truths stood forth: one was that the government proposed to 
use the Federal Navy to relieve Fort Sumter; the other was 
that such an attempt would be the signal for the Confederates 
to attack the fort. Early in April word was received of the 
approach of the hostile squadron, and soon the formidable 
armament appeared off Charleston harbor. Thereupon Beau- 
regard called upon Major Anderson to surrender the fort. In 
a characteristic spirited reply Major Anderson declared that 
he would hold the fort to the best of his ability. At ten o’clock 
on the night of April 11, the people of the city were given 
word that the Confederate batteries would open fire on Fort 
Sumter at daybreak next morning. The Federal squadron 
was at that time close to the city. The South fired no shot 
until a formidable enemy was actually within sight. While, by 
the law of nations, the appearance of such a fleet there was 
really a declaration of war, yet the President’s steadfast re- 
fusal to admit that the South was another nation technically 
rendered this principle untenable in this case. The leading 
journals of France and England, in commenting upon this 
question, concur in declaring that the dispatching of a war 
fleet on what was nothing but a hostile mission constituted an 
act of war. To allow the re-enforcement of Sumter, thought 
the South, would simply mean that the Confederates yielded 
Charleston, for the fort commanded the city. The attack on 
the fort was not aggression but self-defense, the Confederates 
claimed. If aman sees an armed and hostile person approach- 
ing him menacingly, the law allows that man to defend him- 
self. In these divergent views of Lincoln and the South, some 
measure of sympathy can surely be felt for each. And that 
the commander of Sumter, the gallant Anderson, felt that all 
was not well with the North’s policy is proved by his resigna- 
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tion from the service immediately after his surrender, and by 
his startling declaration that he would take no part in such a 
conflict. 

Most biographers of President Lincoln comment on his 
extraordinary ability to “carry the plain people along with 
him.” I fear that this retinue was not always discerning. 
Here, for example, the plain people of the North certainly did 
not want a war; but if by a little subtility it could be made to 
appear that the South wilfully started a war, the plain people 
would throng to the colors. Even Stephen Benét deludedly 
today so marches. There was, I hold, a certain amount of 
deception practiced in the Fort Sumter incident by the admin- 
istration. It is for the reader to judge whether the end justi- 
fied the means. Lincoln fought this initial battle in his own 
way—in such a way as to make the South appear wrong in 
the eyes of the country and of the world. This was precisely 
the same kind of strategy that he used when he issued the 
Emancipation Proclamation. 

The firing on Sumter began at dawning on April 12. For 
two hours the shelling went steadily on with no response from 
the fort. Even the flag did not go up until the sun rose. At 
seven o'clock Fort Sumter began firing, and this firing was 
kept up slowly all day. The cannonade continued through the 
night. By noon of the next day Major Anderson indicated by 
a white flag that he was willing to consider terms of capitula- 
tion. Beauregard made these terms generous, and they were 
accepted. Accorded all the honors of war, and permitted to 
take their flag with them, Major Anderson and his men were 
then conveyed by the steamer Jsabel to the Federal fleet which 
for many hours had been lying, inexplicably idle, off the bar. 
In this extraordinary battle there were no casualties on either 
side. 

Nicolay says: “Several unforeseen contingencies had pre- 
vented the assembling of the war vessels at the appointed 
rendezvous outside Charleston harbor on April 11th, though 
some of them reached it in time to hear the opening guns of 
the bombardment.” It is apparent therefore that the Federal 
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plan was to have a large squadron on hand before the bom- 
bardment, but it would seem as though the squadron was told 
not to participate in the fight. By so doing, it could be made 
to appear that the South was the aggressor. As a matter of 
fact, nothing amazed the Confederates more than to see the 
relieving fleet lying idly outside the harbor, making no attempt 
to assist the beleaguered fortress that it had ostensibly been 
dispatched to aid. 

Why was that squadron there? And if there, why did it 
not engage in the battle? The South believes that it was there, 
and that it behaved as it did because Abraham Lincoln was 
fighting, in his own way, the battle of Fort Sumter. 

Why should our histories not be candid? Why should not 
the facts be admitted? Such an admission would be fair to 
the South and honorable to the North. It appears certain that 
the President felt that war was coming, and that he accepted 
the issue. A full week before the firing on Sumter he wrote 
to Governor Curtin, of Pennsylvania, telling him to get his 
troops ready for immediate action. I do not believe he acted 
in regard to Fort Sumter with the plain good intention that 
we expect from so great a man. But he felt that he had im- 
perative need of a power that a state of war alone would con- 
fer; and if he precipitated war, it was for the purpose of 
unleashing that formidable force which, as President in times 
of peace, he had no right to exercise. His motive was sound. 
To save his country in his own way, he plunged her into a war. 
Perhaps only thus could she have been saved. Who knows? 

Under the perilous and pressing circumstances, if the 
President thought it best to conceal his purposes, and to ap- 
proach the issue deviously, that was his privilege. No man, I 
think, has a right to censure him for planning and executing a 
military campaign in his own way. He was inexperienced, 
and his responsibilities were crushing. But it is not the func- 
tion of biography and of history to be obscure and devious. 
Napoleon had his strategy at Waterloo; Lee at Chancellors- 
ville; Nelson at Trafalgar ; and Lincoln at Fort Sumter. Whet 
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we want today is the truth of it all—a genuine simplicity of 
understanding, healing and cementing. 

There are those who hold that the President acted un- 
scrupulously. I think that in the unscrupulous game of war 
he simply outmaneuvered his opponents—counting at the same 
time upon the blindness of his average follower not to detect 
the really thrilling nature of the strategy. A great political 
leader seldoms divulges his real purposes to his followers. The 
South’s complaint is that Lincoln used wartime disingenuous- 
ness ere war had begun. Yet in the sense that he considered 
war inevitable, the conflict had begun. 

The Federal expedition against Fort Sumter could, in no 
light, be interpreted as peaceful. It was most warlike, and its 
coming to Charleston made the South feel that it was a dec- 
laration of war. There is in the files of the War Department 
the order that the President gave Captain G. V. Fox to prepare 
warships for a naval expedition against South Carolina. As 
conditions stood, there was no difference between relieving 
Fort Sumter and destroying the hopes of the South; for if 
hostile warships were to be permitted to enter Southern har- 
bors for warlike purposes, the security of the South was at an 
end. Sumter was the citadel of Charleston. Nicolay calls the 
firing on Sumter “unprovoked”; but for your own citadel, 
your chief defense, to be in the hands of those who are hostile 
to you is rather provoking. Even President Lincoln, in his 
message to Congress, July 4, 1861, was, I fear, utterly lacking 
in candor, to put it mildly. “The assailants of the government 
began the conflict of arms, without a gun in sight, or in ex- 
pectancy, save only the few in the fort.” Fort Sumter, as I 
have said, mounted one hundred and forty guns; far more than 
enough to demolish Charleston, and at easy range. The Pres- 
ident himself had dispatched the Powhatan, the most formi- 
dable vessel in the navy, as a leader of the expedition against 
Fort Sumter. But for the miscarriage of plans that the Pres- 
ident himself had laid, the whole squadron would have been at 
Charleston bar on the day previous to the attack on the fort. 
It appears therefore that we must consider that the President 
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regarded as vital to the interests of the administration that his 
strategy concerning Sumter should remain concealed. What | 
he told Congress was certainly not true. 

In the calm light of history, which discloses all and con- 
ceals nothing, the South believes that Abraham Lincoln not 
only deliberately precipitated the firing upon Fort Sumter, but 
really welcomed it, having used for that end a surprising kind 
of diplomacy that the South was spiritually incompetent to 
meet. He evidently was convinced that the war had to come; 
and he arranged its commencement in such a manner, with a 
shrewdness so native and so admirably calculated to win the 
Northern people, though they saw not his real purpose, that 
the South was made to appear in the role of an aggressive 
attacker. “We of the North,” wrote Barrett, Lincoln’s first 
biographer, “were very careful that the blame for beginning 
hostilities should rest squarely on the South. And these pages 
about our plans should remain closed.” Only by such methods 
could the North be brought to support the administration in a 
war of invasion, the platform of Lincoln’s own party having 
declared that “the invasion by armed force of the soil of any 
state or territory, no matter under what pretext, is among the 
gravest of crimes.” 

This naval expedition the South considered an invasion; 
and, hopelessly trapped, she acted in self-defense. Lincoln, by 
a very devious and presurmising design, acted, as he thought, 
in self-defense of the Union. The South wishes that his pow- 
erful capacious mind and his formidable astuteness had been 
employed to preserve peace rather than to win peace through 
war. But the administration was painfully without power. A 
battle would confer that power. A battle looked to be cheap 
salvation. And Lincoln had the sagacious, grim resourceful- 
ness to force the South into a position of yielding or of defend- 
ing herself. He compelled his enemy to give him the power 
that he had to have. The battle of Fort Sumter was supposed 
to be a Confederate victory; but it rather appears that, as a 
political strategist, Lincoln won there a significant and mem- 
orable encounter. He fought this fight as he fought all others 
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—with the unerring and morally unhampered skill of a master 
politician. 

Time modifies judgments and coolly estimates character. 
The ages are not in a hurry. When warfare was the only 
manly occupation, when knighthood was in flower, he who 
started a war afforded employment to an otherwise idle pop- 
ulace. But now that we have come to regard aggressive war- 
fare as one of the major crimes, and now that we see clearly 
that Lincoln willed war, we find ourselves obliged to adjust our 
ideas concerning him. Many in the South honestly feel it 
rather preposterous to rank him with Washington, whose full 
career stands boldly before us. People do not have to defend 
Washington, to explain him, to eulogize him. There he is, 
authentic and human. But Lincoln remains almost as mysteri- 
ous as the Fort Sumter affair, in which he used his typical kind 
of strategy. 


THE ENDOCRINE SYSTEM 
BERT CUNNINGHAM 


HEN Brown-Séquard exhibited himself as a “reju- 

venated man” at the Paris Academy in 1889, he fur- 
nished a stimulus for much yellow journalism concerning the 
fascinating subject of glands. Much that is erroneous has 
been written and published in popular magazines and news- 
papers, where it has gained wide reading because it is bizarre 
or salacious; little of the more scientific has appeared in any 
form accessible to the public at large. On a subject of such 
vital importance every intelligent person should know some- 
thing of the truths which lie somewhere between the wild 
stories of “marvel-mongers” and the non-committal viewpoint 
of the conservatives. That our glandular make-up is ex- 
tremely important is undeniable, but that it is as important as 
some would have us believe is exceedingly doubtful. 

Most of us think of the body as under the control of the 
brain or will, since we are rarely aware of the reactions and 
processes going on constantly within us. But there are func- 
tions within the body over which the will has little if any in- 
fluence. The normal rhythmic contraction of the heart, the 
peristaltis of the intestine, the elasticity of the walls of the 
blood vessels, the control of the sugar content in the blood, of 
the rate of oxidation of foods for the production of energy, of 
the rate of growth, rhythmic cycles of reproductive phe- 
nomena, all lie outside the realm of willing; and for the control 
of these functions so vital to life one must therefore look out- 
side the realm of mind and will. 

Not only do many of these functions lie outside the will, 
but some are apparently carried out without the intervention 
of the nervous system. On the other hand, some are con- 
ditioned by the nervous system, and still others condition the 
nervous system. A number of the “extra-will” controls lie in 
a group of organs known as endocrine glands, peculiar struc- 
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tures which manufacture extremely potent substances known 
as hormones or endocrines. These secretions are poured di- 
rectly into the blood stream and are carried by it throughout 
the body. In some cases they exert marked influence upon 
particular organs quite remote from the gland in which the 
hormone arose; in others the reaction seems to be on the body 
asa whole. In any case the response is far beyond that which 
would be anticipated when one considers the minute quantity 
of the hormone. 

It would be impractical as well as impossible to give in de- 
tail all the phenomena associated with these glands, which 
form a more or less “interlocking cirectorate” over activities 
of the body from conception to death, and the discussion must 
be limited to the more general phenomena associated with 
growth and reproduction; and we shall more often refer to 
post-natal rather than pre-natal influences, although the latter 
form a most interesting field of investigation. The discussion 
will also be limited to the vertebrates, and experiments on 
higher animals will often be referred to in order to clarify the 
problem. 

The number of hormones yet to be discovered bids fair to 
become large. Each year brings forth reports of new hor- 
mones or hormone-like substances. The story of the discov- 
eries of the various hormones would constitute a fascinating 
story, but one of such length that it could not be included here. 
We shall have to be content with a rapid and superficial survey 
of a few of the better known, and more widely discussed, 
glands. 

The discovery of hormones is a most interesting story and 
was made possible only by long and careful work of trained 
scientists. The fact that some organs have a definite effect 
upon bodily development was known to early peoples; castra- 
tion, for example, was practiced for the specific purpose of 
producing a “soprano” male voice in the early church. The 
proof, however, that something was generated by the gonad 
that produced this definite effect was not forthcoming until 
Berthold (1849) showed that the shrinking of the comb of 
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castrated chickens could be prevented if a portion of testis was 
transplanted into almost any region of the body. Although a 
substance producing these effects was postulated, the prepara- ~ 
tion of such a substance was delayed until after several other 
hormonal substances had been demonstrated, isolated, and 
synthetically prepared. 

As early as 1856 Schiff and others before him wondered 
what the function of these ductless glands could be. Of course 
earlier workers had explanations, but none of them was scien- 
tifically proved, and Schiff set out to discover their function. 
He removed the thyroids from a variety of animals, some of 
which died and some of which survived. The paper recording 
his results, when presented at a scientific meeting, was over- 
shadowed by a vigorous discussion of sugar formation in the 
liver. The work lapsed for nearly a quarter of a century when 
he again thyroidectomised animals and demonstrated that the 
evil effects of the removal of the gland could be mitigated by 
the transplantation of the gland to another part of the body. 

Additional workers now entered the field, and it was clearly 
shown that animals of different species react differently to the 
removal of the gland. Before long “cretinous” rabbits were 
produced, which showed improvement when fresh thyroid tis- 
sue was transplanted into them or when desiccated thyroid was 
administered to them. That the dried gland contained some 
substance capable of producing what might be called “thyroid 
effects” was now evident, and efforts were soon made to leach 
out this substance. After many failures at the hands of able 
chemists, a substance containing relatively large quantities of 
iodine was finally prepared, which, when tested by the usual 
“thyroid effects,” proved to be as active as the fresh gland. 

It now remained for the endocrinologist or, perhaps I might 
better say, the chemist to extract the pure substance and deter- 
mine its chemical composition. This is a much longer story 
than it seems. The credit for the solution of the difficult prob- 
lem goes to Kendall, who through laborious efforts over a long 
period of time, and the use of hundreds of pounds of thyroid 
substance, finally secured a very small amount of the crystalline 
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material, which he called thyroxine. How small the amount 
must have been is evident when one realizes that after another 
year of work the total amount prepared was less than a quarter 
of an ounce. The cost of this early material ranged in the 
neighborhood of $1,000 per ounce. Working with this mate- 
rial, Kendall and his co-workers determined an empirical 
formula of the substance. 

New methods were evolved for the preparation of the 
active principle by Harrington, who, with an abundance of 
material, restudied the problem of composition and proposed a 
new empirical formula, which was finally accepted and is rec- 
ognized today. 

Just as the disposition of the various troops of an army 
determines its action and efficiency, so the arrangement of the 
atoms in the complex molecule affects its properties and reac- 
tions. It is not enough to know what kinds of elements are 
present and how many of each kind, but their relative positions 
and relations to each other must be known. When these have 
been determined, then one has the “structural formula.” In 
due course of time this was determined for the active principle 
of the thyroid. 

The real goal was now in sight—the preparation of a chem- 
ically pure substance of the same structure as the material in 
the gland. This means of course the discovery of a desirable 
“core” of foundation upon which to build. It also involves the 
exchange of atoms within the molecules, following laws known 
to the chemist. Thus the wizard of the laboratory arranges 
his “army corps” so as to secure the desired effects. In the 
case of this particular hormone the victory has been won, and 
the synthetic product is now on the market. 

This all too brief story illustrates how the endocrinologist 
works and how from the first, sometimes chance, observations 
he slowly and laboriously reaches a goal. Burned sponges 
were used effectively for goitre as early as 1400, yet the real 
cause of its beneficial effect was unknown until the hormone 
of the thyroid was shown to contain large quantities of iodine, 
and that certain other iodine compounds were beneficial in 
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goitre. A similar story might be written of adrenalin, one of 
the active principles of the adrenal gland. In other cases the 
story is only partly complete; extracts containing androkinin, ~ 
the male hormone, and oestrin, the female hormone, and in- 
sulin have been prepared. The empirical formula for each 
has been determined. Structural formulae have been pro- 
posed for both sex hormones, and one should not he surprised 
therefore if at any moment the announcement of their syn- 
thesis is made. Others, such as cortin from the adrenal, 
oxytocin and vasopressin from the pituitary, and thymocresin 
from the thymus, have been shown to exist, and the study of 
them is now in the stage where efforts are being made to 
purify them and to establish their empirical formulae. Still 
others are of doubtful existence, such as those thought by 
some to be secreted by the pineal, placenta, and the inter- 
mediate lobe of the pituitary. 

Some of the endocrine organs are believed to be of more 
importance than others, and they and their hormones are being 
studied more intensively. The ductless gland which is perhaps 
now receiving more attention than any other at the hands of 
endocrinologists is the pituitary. This body lies in a bony 
capsule of the skull above the roof of the mouth. In man it is 
about the size of a large pea and is composed of three easily 
differentiated parts: an anterior, a posterior, and an intermedi- 
ate one. At this time only the anterior part will be noticed. 
Within it are secreted three or four hormones, which are 
deeply involved in the development of the normal body. 

One of these hormones, known as the growth factor, when 
properly extracted from the gland and injected into other 
animals, produces growth in a most extraordinary manner, 
animals becoming giants among their kind. Certain types of 
gigantism and dwarfism are undoubtedly associated with de- 
fective functioning of this gland. Another of the hormones 
produced by the pituitary has to do with maturing or adoles- 
ence of the animal. This substance, if properly extracted and 
injected into more or less infantile rats, brings them rapidly to 
sexual maturity. A third hormone more recently discovered 
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has to do with the milk secretion by young mothers. A fourth 
hormone secreted by this body reacts upon the thyroid directly, 
and thus has an influence upon the well-being of the entire 
body. 

The thyroid is a much larger body than the pituitary and 
lies in the neck on both sides of the wind pipe. Its secretion 
controls the minimal rate (basal metabolism) at which fuels 
are used in the body. To say that the thyroid controls basal 
metabolism does not tell all the story, for it apparently has 
something to do with the absorption of food and the disposal 
of water from the body. Possibly indirectly, but neverthe- 
less surely, it has to do with the mental and physical develop- 
ment of the child. Though much larger than the pituitary, it 
has only a single secretion of importance. 

The adrenals, lying adjacent to the kidneys, produce two 
hormones, one of which is vitally important, the other not 
necessary for life but still very valuable in the daily activity 
of the animal. This gland consists of two quite easily dis- 
tinguishable parts, the cortex, which secretes a hormone, com- 
monly called cortin, which is necessary for life, and the 
medulla, a central mass, which secretes the well-known sub- 
stance adrenaline. In the wild state of animals this gland 
may play an important part in the survival of an animal, since 
adrenaline gives tonus to the muscle, i.e., strength for fighting 
or for flight; increases the coagulability of blood; and controls 
the muscles of the blood vessels so that adequate supplies are 
sent to the excited muscles. It is not surprising that the ad- 
renals have been dubbed “the glands of flight or fight.” 

The gonads or reproductive glands, i.e., the organs which 
produce germ cells, secrete hormones which are extremely im- 
portant in the life of the animal. Directly or indirectly they 
react upon the physical and mental development of the indi- 
vidual. In the male the gonads produce a single hormore 
(some say two), while in the female they produce several, and 
their reactions and interactions become quite complicated. Al- 
though the hormones probably have nothing to do with the 
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immediate reproductive act, they condition body and mind 
for it. 

There are other endocrine organs of importance to the © 
body: the parathyroids which have much to do with the me- 
tabolism of calcium, the thymus which is thought by many to be 
the gland of childhood; the pineal, held by some to be a true 
endocrine organ but denied by others, may have something to 
do with proper growth; and the pancreas has to do with sugar 
mobilization. 

Any organism containing such dynamic centers as the 
endocrine glands must in some way provide for their co- 
ordination. This apparently can not be done by the central 
nervous system; from what has already been said one might 
infer that the pituitary is really the master control. If this is 
true, this small body becomes in a sense the arbiter of the 
destiny of the individual. Although one might hesitate to go 
far as does Berman in Glands Regulating Personality, or 
perhaps as far as Stockard, its does seem certain that these 
glands do condition the development of both body and mind 
and hence are at least partly responsible for the “personality” 
of the individual. 

Through its action on the body as a whole, and probably 
more or less directly upon the long bones, the pituitary controls 
the ultimate size and conformation of the individual; through 
its thyroid control it may indirectly affect the rate of metabo- 
lism and water eliminatior and thereby control the weight of 
the individual; and through this same agency it may also con- 
trol the mental development, since inhibited thyroid activity is 
often associated with cretinism. Through action upon the 
gonads it provides for the perpetuation of the species; and 
through its action upon the mammary glands it provides for 
nourishment of the mammalian offspring, and may possible ac- 
count for the brooding instinct in birds, as has been suggested 
by Riddle. While the evidence is not so very conclusive that 
the pituitary affects very markedly the adrenals, there is some 
evidence that there is an inter-relation between them of vital 
importance. 
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These actions are more or less direct, but there are still 
others more indirect and less capable of demonstration. Some- 
times the effect is that of accelerating or reducing the output 
of another gland, often through the intermediary of a second 
endocrine organ. Such actions and interactions are difficult 
to trace at times, and one is more or less forced to consider the 
endocrine system as an “interlocking directorate” with a cer- 
tain amount of freedom permitted to each director, but all 
nevertheless, in health, working in harmony and probably 
dominated by the pituitary. ~ 

The endocrines are like vitamines in one respect; namely, 
exceedingly small quantities produce effects of great magni- 
tude. This aids in their detection in unbelievably minute quan- 
tities. For example, the injection of one millionth of an ounce 
of adrenalin will double the blood pressure in an average-sized 
rabbit; or two short exposures of tadpoles to water containing 
1 grain of thyroxin in tons of water will cause their hastened 
metamorphosis into frogs. Certain preparations of oxytocin 
in dilutions of 1 part to 15,000,000,000 will produce maximal 
uterine contractions. These “biological” tests are far more 
sensitive and accurate than any chemical test thus far devised. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the effects of hormones are 
observed long before the active principles are actually discov- 
ered and isolated. 

It has already been suggested that the development of the 
body and the mind is dependent in some measure upon the 
proper functioning of the endocrine organs; but the contin- 
uance of health is also dependent upon them. If any one of the 
“directorate” becomes indisposed, it may and often does react 
upon the others. These in some cases attempt to carry on the 
work of the ailing member or to compensate for its loss of 
activity. If the task becomes too great, the entire organization 
becomes disorganized, and the results may be disastrous. 
More generally the loss or function is slow, the compensation 
or readjustment is satisfactory, and life goes on in an even 
tenor. 


The adrenals, the thyroid, and the gonads appear to be the 
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glands most likely to “slow up” in their production of hor- 
mones; the female gonad more especially at the menopause. 
Extreme failure of the thyroid results in a condition known as © 
myxoedema, which is frequently accompanied by a loss of in- 
telligence and mind functioning. This type of individual may 
well be utilized to illustrate the value of the administration of 
endocrine preparations. 

There are numerous cases on record of persons who at 
forty or fifty years of age begin to exhibit the picture of thy- 
roid defectives. The body becomes pudgy, the features coarse, 
the head more or less bald, the lips thick, and the mind affected. 
The patient may live at a low level for many years. Raven, 
supported by photographs, reports a most remarkable trans- 
formation which occurred in a patient treated with the active 
principle. From an imbecile condition of some twenty years 
standing, the patient, upon whom the treatment was begun at 
sixty-five, after five weeks showed marked improvement of 
body and mind. The treatment was continued for nearly 
thirty years, the patient dying at ninety-four. She maintained 
physical and mental vigor up almost to the last. 

If it can be shown that one of the endocrine organs, be- 
cause of its inability to secrete properly or sufficiently, is re- 
sponsible for some ailments of the body, and if preparations 
of the secretions of this gland are available, it is reasonable to 
suppose that endocrine therapy will be of value to the patient. 
Perhaps most of our difficulty at the present moment lies 
in our inability definitely to fix the responsibility upon the 
offending member. Diagnosis of endocrine disorders becomes 
exceedingly difficult because of the “interlocking directorate,” 
as well as because of our lack of knowledge concerning the 
more or less indirect action of each gland on all parts of the 
body. It is highly important, therefore, that the diagnosis be 
made by persons skilled in this particular work. The extreme 
potency of the hormones demands careful administration under 
supervision of a physician who has available the means for 
following the reactions of the patient. 

To say that we know ail about endocrines would be false, 
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but there are hundreds of workers adding daily to our knowl- 
edge, others are assembling and correlating this knowledge, 
others are preparing more highly purified materials, and still 
others are testing these out on animals and on man. Out of all 
of this will undoubtedly come a sane view, and “marvel-mon- 
gers” and quacks will disappear from these fields, and the 
human race will profit by the application of the knowledge of 
the strangely important and dynamic structures called col- 
lectively the endocrine system. 
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AMERICAN RADICALS NOBODY KNOWS 
BROADUS MITCHELL 


E IN AMERICA are so accustomed to considering col- 

lectivist thought—particularly socialist and communist 
—as an importation from the other side of the Atlantic that 
it may surprise many to know that very much of this radical 
doctrine may be derived from writings which sprang im- 
mediately from American sources. 

Who would ever think of naming Alexander Hamilton as 
a forerunner of socialism in America? He has been looked 
upon as the strategist of the predatory rich, who persuaded 
this country to adopt the constitution precisely because it 
would bulwark the claims of the few against the many. He 
has been regarded as the special pleader for the financial aris- 
tocracy, the patron saint of bankers. Nevertheless, it is 
necessary to mention him first in the list of native harbingers 
of socialism. 

Other names which belong high in this list are almost un- 
known to even literary Americans today—Mathew Carey, of 
Philadelphia; Daniel Raymond, of Baltimore; J. N. Cardozo, 
of Charleston; John Rae, who published in Boston and died 
in New York. Friedrich List and Henry C. Carey are better 
remembered, but few would identify them as anticipators of 
present-day collectivist proposals. 

All of these economic thinkers, and others that might be 
mentioned, drew their inspiration directly from the American 
scene. They eschewed the pessimism of the English and 
French classical school. In the European view, the economic 
cards were stacked against mankind. Especially, human 
progress had to contend with the law of diminishing returns, 
which was like the pull of gravity. What these Americans 
encountered, on the other hand, was ever widening economic 
opportunity, the beckoning prospect of increasing returns to 
labor. Europe, with a dense population in restricted area, 
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saw nature as the limiting factor. Nature was stubborn, and 
yielded her fruits grudgingly. The Americans, on the other 
hand, were invited by a rich continent, and the only hindrance 
to the production of wealth was an inadequate labor supply 
poorly organized. Therefore, if the human agency could be 
improved, nature would burst forth with more and more 
bounties. 

As these Americans, then, viewed the future of their coun- 
try, they were filled with optimism. Economic hopefulness 
swelled in all their writings and actions like a chorus. This 
gave them confidence in throwing over the grim warnings of 
the Europeans, particularly of Ricardo and Malthus. The 
Ricardian doctrine of rent was a silly bogie, for the farmer, 
instead of producing less and less with the same effort, tapped 
ever richer resources of the earth. The Malthusian principle 
of population was equally absurd, for a rapidly growing num- 
ber of inhabitants of this new country were, it was believed, 
certain to be blessed by a rising standard of living. 

Now optimism is the sure characteristic of collectivist con- 
tention. We are not pursued by economic Nemesis; there is 
no constant economic threat. We may be as free and prosper- 
ous as a society as we will to be. Only social organization 
must have our thought. In fact, American economic optimism 
has been much purer than that of the first European socialists. 
Owen and Marx were moved by revolt, while the American 
planners were steadily urged on by a glowing prospect. The 
European radicals were bitter, while the Americans were 
ebullient. The Europeans detested the human exploitation 
which gripped mankind; the Americans hated nobody, only 
were impatient at the slow progress of economic forces and 
the human understanding. 

In speaking of the forerunners of American socialism I 
do not refer, let me make it plain, to the founders of utopian 
communities between the visit of Robert Owen to this country 
in 1824 and the Civil War. Frances Wright, Albert Bris- 
bane, the Brook Farm idealists, and the phalanx at Red Bank, 
New Jersey, were of another ilk, and less impressive in their 
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theoretical presuppositions. My “associationists” never 
thought in terms of model villages, but laid their designs for 
the whole continent. What they wanted was nota retreat, but. 
a conquest. They would set up social control not within a 
circumscribed colony, but over the entire country. They did 
not seek an escape for the victims of private capitalism, but a 
brighter future for all through the wise use of national eco- 
nomic resources. 

European economists from Adam Smith forward stressed 
the division of labor, which was a device for coaxing more 
goods from a reluctant natural environment. The Americans, 
on the contrary, tried to develop the association of labor in 
order to lay hold upon the opportunities which the environ- 
ment offered. Their whole notion is represented accurately in 
the erection of the typical New England farmhouse of that 
early period. The farmer and his boys could hew the great 
beams, but were powerless to put them in place without the 
assistance of their neighbors. With this willing help, a 
decent and even commodious home replaced a mere shack. So 
in the whole national economic and social life, what we needed, 
in their eyes, was a larger population in active cooperation. 
This collaboration required direction, for it must consist in 
the joining of agriculture, commerce, and industry in a 
mutually beneficial plan. What agency could supply this 
oversight so suitably as the federal government? Hence these 
thinkers were, in the first instance, economic nationalists. 
They believed that we could not afford a laissez faire policy, 
but that, in our then stage of economic development, we must 
use deliberate coordination, which could best flow from the 
central political authority. American socialists today are 
bound to urge this same expedient. 

Collectivism, whether socialism or communism, necessarily 
has two objects. The first is preparatory to the second and is 
the creation of technical efficiency. This leads on, of course, 
to democratic purposes, to the operation-of the machinery of 
production and distribution for the advantage of the workers, 
which generally includes insistence that the workers shall have 
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the largest and most active participation in the management 
of the economic organization. There is often reason to think, 
nowadays, that the yearning for democratic expression in 
economic life is unwisely allowed to overshadow the prelim- 
inary problem of accomplishing technical proficiency. Social- 
ists do talk a great deal, it is true, of the elimination of waste, 
and they are perfectly alive to the promises of abundance, but 
they think more about the right to goods than about the means 
of assuring ourselves of those goods in the first place. 

The group of early American economists whom I mention 
was not directly concerned with democratic processes as these 
might ultimately develop, but bent all energies to the achieve- 
ment of productive abilities. American socialists today might 
be nearer to. emulating their example but for the fear that, 
unless democracy is kept in the foreground, fascism may step 
in to take over the articulated economic machinery. 

The American economic nationalists had in mind, to be 
sure, the prosperity of the whole country, but their philosophy 
was predicated upon a harmony of interests, not upon class 
cleavage. Theirs was in the main a physical task, and it could 
not be pushed through successfully without intelligent and re- 
sourceful leadership. This meant reliance upon the only 
group which possessed economic capacity and unity of pur- 
pose, namely, upon men of means. These would not consult 
the masses, in whose ultimate interest, however, they would be 
working. Much the same is true, be it noted, of present pro- 
posals for the transition stage between capitalism and col- 
lectivism ; most radicals will admit that there must be a benev- 
olent dictatorship as the stepping-stone from individualism to 
the common ownership and control of the means of produc- 
tion. 

These early Americans were at one with the collectivists 
of today in holding that national wealth was not the sum of 
private acquisitions. Nor would social prosperity be accom- 
plished by the piling up of mere goods, no matter in whose 
hands they rested. The mercantilists had supposed that wealth 
was cash, and did their best to draw it in by the discovery of 
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mines in their colonies, or, that failing, by the maintenance 
of a favorable balance of trade. The laissez faire or classical 
school thought that wealth was commodities, and they would ~ 
not have government hamper the capitalist enterprisers who 
operated the new mechanical equipment of the Industrial 
Revolution. The American dissenters, however, knew that 
wealth is neither cash nor commodities, but consists in the de- 
velopment of economic capacities. Peace, stability, a high 
genera! level of education and intelligence, a rising standard 
of living, the fostering of mechanical proficiencies, excellent 
means of internal transportation and communication, the 
minimum of political difference—these were the conditions of 
national economic advance. These economists had their eyes 
not on products, but on productive power. They were not 
impatient to gather up golden eggs, if only they might possess 
the goose that laid them. 

This doctrine was set forth with a remarkable unanimity 
of conception and effort by the members of this American 
school, whether or not they had contacts with each other. It 
was the American environment which was responsible for this 
identity of purpose. Hamilton placed national economic 
honor highest :n his list of the prerequisites of prosperity, and 
was indefatigable in implementing the new society with bank, 
currency, and protective tariff which should enable produc- 
tion. Mathew Carey, badgered in Ireland, victimized by the 
religious prejudice which was a consequence of economic pov- 
erty, was similarly insistent, when he landed on our shores, 
upon laying the foundation for the maximum of productivity 
and so of enjoyment. He proposed the Pennsylvania Public 
Works, which later became the Pennsylvania Railroad. He 
fathered the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal; he pled for the 
recharter of the first Bank of the United States, and organized 
sentiment for the tariffs of 1816, 1824, and 1828. Friedrich 
List, coming from Wiurttemberg to the German settlement at 
Reading, Pennsylvania, became another apostle of internal 
improvements; differences between sections of the country, 
which would embarrass economic codperation, he would wipe 
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out with railways, and having insured free exchange of goods 
at home, he would nurture young native manufactures by im- 
port duties. List took these plans back with him to Germany, 
and made a contribution, which is only now being recognized, 
to the economic greatness of his native country. 

John Rae, a wandering Scotch physician and philosopher, 
found himself in young Canada, and, grasping the poten- 
tialities of a vigorous population in a rich natural setting, 
declared that the “effective desire of accumulation,” or the 
willingness to amass capital for a distant result, measures the 
intelligence of a society. Henry C. Carey, retiring from busi- 
ness in order to propagate his ideas, showed in book after 
book how this accumulation of social capital would bring 
mounting returns; it would be of chief advantage to labor, for 
with increasing facility of production, the shares going to 
capital and land would shrink relatively, while wages would 
grow. 

These American writers of a century and more ago, be- 
sides their brilliant efforts to insure economic abundance for 
the population, had another tie with more recent collectivists. 
They knew that society is dynamic, not static. This, speaking 
in the large, is really the chief theoretical contribution of so- 
cialism. Delineation of the particular forces which operate 
to produce social change is of subordinate importance to 
recognition of the inevitability of change itself. In other 
words, pointing to the class struggle is of less consequence, in 
a philosophic view, than an understanding of the principle of 
evolution as it shows itself in social growth. 

The early Americans of whom I speak made a notable 
advance in this respect over the European writers who were 
their predecessors or contemporaries. The Europeans, being 
enveloped in a particular stage of progress, refused to look 
into the future, and so fell into fatal dogmatism. The Amer- 
icans, on the contrary, were supremely aware of the succession 
of stages which hinged upon improvement in economic prac- 
tice, and so they held social principles to be relative, not 
absolute, in character. Adam Smith had held that what was 
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economically good for a handful of individuals was good also 
for the universe of individuals. The Americans showed, in _ 
opposition, that there were group interests which must receive 
attention before generalization would be possible. The nation 
interposed itself between the individual and the world of indi- 
viduals. Hence nationalist economic ambitions must be pro- 
moted first in order to reach world balance and competence. 
But their thought did not stop here. Protectionism, and the 
encouragement of mutual helpfulness of agriculture, industry, 
commerce, and finance were the means to national prosperity, 
but the day would come, these Americans saw, when the prin- 
ciple of association must be applied to the whole community 
of nations. Then free trade between equals would be as im- 
perative as national economic self-sufficiency had been before. 
These thinkers dreamed of a codperative society of nations. 

Two later American economic theorists, our own con- 
temporaries, illustrate the strength of the earlier doctrinal 
tradition. They are Simon N. Patten and Thorstein Veblen. 
Though they died within a few years of each other, the efful- 
gence of the latter has left the former in undeserved shadows. 
Both were optimists, both were alert to the abundance which 
would result from technological proficiency. They were at 
one with their predecessors in making the engineer rather 
than the profit-taker the center of their systems. 

Though the students of these masters are influential in 
the dispensation of the New Deal, they have in the main 
belied their training. Instead of making the price system con- 
form to the demands of productivity, these unworthy pupils do 
their best to thwart mechanical ingenuity. They make them- 
selves the enemies of knowledge, the subverters of science. 
Those who went before them planned and sacrificed for abun- 
dance, but when this abundance arrives, tyros have not the 
wit to embrace it. Ample production for ample consumption 
had been the aim, but now consumers are taxed in order to 
pay producers to be idle. American economic life had stood 
for construction, but now it is diverted to destruction. The 
masters looked forward eagerly to the rewards of develop- 
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ment, but today timid souls sigh for a reversion to scarcity 
and defy every human instinct to produce an artificial dearth. 
Reciting the rules of individualism, they fly in the face of 
social accomplishment. 

Clearly, American collectivists must repudiate these late 
traitors to a great tradition and cling to the doctrines of the 
old apostles of plenty. Some may say that advocacy of material 
progress was not enough, and point out that the former Amer- 
ican radicals lacked the demand for democratic rights. They 
were not class-conscious. To this two answers are to be 
made. In the first place, the older thinkers must be taken in 
their period, and it is not remarkable that the claims of labor 
as such were not their immediate concern. In the second 
place, the early American economic radicalism was marked by 
a boldness of conception and directness of method which even 
communism today in this country does not possess. 

The chief present effort of American communists, for 
instance, is to obtain the enactment of an inclusive and gen- 
erous law providing for “social security.” This would amount 
to taxes on the beneficiaries of the capitalist system to furnish 
funds out of which benefits may be paid to the victims of the 
system—the unemployed, the underpaid, the old and worn- 
out. As an item among immediate demands, there is no quar- 
rel with this. On the contrary, it is much more decent than 
the limited contributory schemes proposed in other quarters. 
But after all it betrays a contracted ambition. It is of little 
consequence to salvage a part of the social product for social 
use. The invitation is to socialize the power which is respon- 
sible for all of the product. Commodities, taken in themselves, 
satisfy a mean desire. The prize is the creation and control 
of the capacities from which the stream of commodities flows. 
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THE MODERNITY OF THE ANCIENTS 
LOUIS PENDLETON 


HEN A COLLEGE professor ventures to assure his 
class that descriptions of the personal appearance of 
men did not appear in literature until the time of Chaucer, 
we are again reminded of a noticeable tendency toward failure 
to render the civilization of the ancient world its due. The 
modern mood of critical question, even when aiming only to 
lay bare the truth, may lead to hasty conclusions. In this case 
the venturesome professor may have been misled by a wider 
acquaintance with the early poets than with the early his- 
torians, forgetting that even modern poets are lacking in the 
novelist’s detail. 

The historians of the classic age appear to have been in- 
terested in the appearance as well as in the deeds of their sub- 
jects, not being content merely to note their achievements, 
number their crimes, and picture their follies. Plutarch, who 
wrote his Lives in the latter half of the first century, is a 
notable example. His repeated reference to the personal ap- 
pearance of his subjects is by itself sufficient evidence that 
such comment was by no means out of harmony with the lit- 
erary habits of his age. 

Discussing that violent and brutal Roman, Lucius Cor- 
nelius Sylla, the Greek historian says: “His golden head of 
hair made him an extraordinary-looking man. His general 
appearance may be known by his statues; only his blue eyes, 
of themselves extremely keen and glaring, were rendered all 
the more forbidding and terrible by the complexion of his face, 
in which white was mixed with rough blotches of fiery red. 
Hence, it is said, he was surnamed Sylla, and in allusion to it 
one of the scurrilous jesters at Athens made the verse upon 
him, ‘Sylla is a mulberry sprinkled o’er with meal’.” 

Of a brilliant scion of the famed royal house that produced 
Philip and Alexander (the Great) of Macedon—a man of mil- 
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itary genius but of lawless, ungoverned passions—Plutarch 
writes: “Demetrius had not the height of his father Antig- 
onus, although he was a tall man. But his countenance was 
one of such singular beauty of expression that no painter or 
sculptor ever produced a good likeness of him. It combined 
grace and strength, dignity and boyish bloom, and, in the 
midst of youthful heat and passion, what is the hardest of all 
to represent was a certain heroic look and air of kingly great- 
ness. Nor did his character belie his looks, for, as he was the 
most easy and agreeable of companions, and the most lux- 
urious and delicate of princes in his drinking and banqueting 
and daily pleasures, so in action there was never any one that 
showed a more vehement persistence or a more passionate 
energy. Bacchus, skilled in the conduct of war, and after war 
in giving peace its pleasures, seems to have been his pattern 
among the gods.” 

Shakespeare caused sorrowing Cleopatra to declaim in 
praise of her dead Antony: 

His legs bestrid the ocean: his rear’d arm 
Crested the world! 

Plutarch preferred accuracy to even such splendid hyper- 
bole. Of the famed Roman, mighty in war but weakly uxori- 
ous in peace, Marcus Antonius, he writes: “Antony had a 
noble dignity of countenance, a graceful length of beard, a 
large forehead, an aquiline nose, and upon the whole the same 
manly aspect that we see in pictures and statues of Hercules,” 
whom Mark Antony, in fact, “affected to resemble in his air 
and dress.” 

Cicero “was of a lean and slender habit, and his stomach 
was so weak that he was obliged to be very sparing in his 
diet.” Demosthenes failed of a liberal education because, “on 
account of weakness and delicate health, his mother would not 
let him exert himself and his teachers forbore to urge him.” 
He was “meagre and sickly from the first, and hence his nick- 
name of Batalus given him, it is said, by the boys in derision 
of his appearance.” The great soldier and untiring cam- 
paigner, Julius Cesar, “was of a slender make, fair, of a deli- 
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cate constitution, and subject to violent headaches and epileptic 
fits.” Marcus Brutus, slayer of Cesar and descendant of the 
Junius Brutus who expelled the Tarquins, was “pale and © 
lean.” In reference to him Cesar said—according to Plutarch: 
“Tt is not the fat and long-haired men I fear, but the pale and 
lean,’ meaning Brutus and Cassius.” 

In regard to the physical part of the incomparable Cato 
we read only that he was “a little deaf’ —Cato the younger, 
who set much store by the doctrine of the Stoics that “the good 
‘man only is free and all bad men are slaves,” and who, just 
before he took his own life to escape certain death at the hands 
of his enemies, “read Plato’s book on the immortality of the 
soul.” But it is noted that his great-grandfather, Cato the 
Censor, “was of a ruddy complexion and blue-eyed.” 

Hannibal, Philip, Antigonus, and Sertorius, though long 
active and successful military commanders all, “had but one 
eye.” Pompey, even in his “youthful bloom,” had “a vener- 
able and princely air.” His “hair naturally curled a little be- 
fore, which, together with the shining moisture and quick turn 
of his eye, produced a strong likeness of Alexander the Great.” 
Agesilaus, Spartan king and great military commander, was 
“a little man” and “had not a commanding aspect,” being 
“lame in one leg,” but “that defect during his youth was cov- 
ered by the agreeable turn of the rest of his person, and the 
easy and cheerful manner in which he bore it.” 

Pyrrhus of Epirus, although claiming descent from the 
god-like Achilles, “in the air of his face had something more 
of the terrors than of the augustness of kingly power; he had 
not a regular set of upper teeth, but in the place of them one 
continued bone, with small lines marked on it, resembling the 
division of a row of teeth.” Of Philopcemen, called in praise 
“the last of the Greeks,” it is related that “his person was not, 
as some fancy, deformed; for his likeness is yet to be seen at 
Delphi.” Once at the height of his power, being mistaken for 
a nobody in his train, Philopcemen good-humoredly remarked 
in his Doric dialect: “I am paying the penalty of my ugly 
looks.” Titus Flamininus, “jesting with him upon his figure,” 
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writes Plutarch, “told him one day that he had well-shaped 
hands and feet but no belly; and he was indeed slender in the 
waist.” 

Referring to a statue at Delphi of Lysander, the Spartan, - 
“whom it perfectly represents, with his hair in full growth and 
a length of beard, both after the ancient fashion,” Plutarch 
says: “It is not true indeed, as some would have it, that, while 
the Argives cut their hair in sorrow for the loss of a great 
battle, the Lacedzemonians began to let theirs grow in the joy 
of success. Nor did they first give into this custom when the 
Bachiadz fled from Corinth to Lacedzmon and made a dis- 
agreeable appearance with their shorn locks. But it is derived 
from the institution of Lycurgus, who is reported to have said 
that long hair makes the handsome man more beautiful and 
the ugly more terrible.” 

What Titus Quinctius Flamininus “was in personal ap- 
pearance,” writes Plutarch, “those who are curious may see by 
the brazen statue of him which stands in Rome, near that of 
the great Apollo brought from Carthage, opposite to the Cir- 
cus Maximus, with a Greek inscription upon it.” Nineteen 
centuries later the curious may still see at least the great 
Arch of Titus, at the foot of the Palatine with a near view of 
the Colosseum, which the admiring Senatus populusque Ro- 
manus dedicated in his honor A.D. 81. Titus not only con- 
quered the Jews but warred victoriously against Philip V of 
Macedon, a spectacle not unwelcome in the Hellenic world, 
long resentful of the ascendancy of Macedon. Though “the 
glory that was Greece” had faded, Hellenic genius was not 
quite extinct, and, as Plutarch relates, a verse-maker bearing 
the name of the great lyric poet Alczeus, of the earlier times, 
wrote “in mockery” of Philip: 


Naked and tombless see, O passer-by, 
The thirty thousand men of Thessaly, 
Slain by the £tolians and the Latin band 
That came with Titus from Italia’s land: 
Alas for mighty Macedon! that day, 
Swift as a roe, King Philip fled away! 
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Though humiliated by defeat, Philip spiritedly wrote—or 
caused to be written—in reply: 

Naked and leafless see, O passer-by, 
The cross that shall Alczus crucify. 

The Plutarchian portrait of Alexander the Great is, in 
part, as follows: “The statues of Alexander that most re- 
sembled him were those of Lysippus, who alone had his per- 
mission to represent him in marble. The turn of his head, 
which leaned a little to one side, and the quickness of his eye, 
in which many of his friends and successors most affected to 
imitate him, were best hit off by that artist. Apelles painted 
him in the character of Jupiter armed with thunder, but did 
not succeed as to his complexion. He overcharged the color- 
ing and made his skin too brown; whereas he was fair, with a 
tinge of red in his face and upon his breast. We read in the 
memoirs of Aristoxenus that a most agreeable scent proceeded 
from his skin, and that his breath and whole body were so 
fragrant that they perfumed his undergarments. For, as 
Theophrastus conjectures, it is the concoction of moisture by 
heat that produces sweet odours; and hence it is that those 
countries which are the driest, and most parched with heat, 
produce spices of the best kind... .” 

At times when the reader is most expectant he looks in 
vain for personal description in detail. In regard to Alcibiades, 
the mortal Adonis of Athens, a vivid impression is made to 
linger yet much is left to the imagination. “It is not, perhaps, 
material,” writes Plutarch, “to say anything of the beauty of 
Alcibiades, only that it bloomed with him in all ages of his life, 
in his infancy, in his youth, and in his manhood; and, in the 
peculiar character becoming to each of these periods, gave him, 
in every one of them, a grace and charm... . It is manifest 
that the many well-born persons who were continually seeking 
his company, and making their court to him, were attracted 
and captivated by his brilliant and extraordinary beauty only. 
But the affection which Socrates entertained for him is a great 
evidence of the natural and noble qualities of the boy, which 
Socrates, indeed, detected both in and under his personal 
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beauty; and, fearing that his wealth and station, and the great 
number both of strangers and Athenians who flattered and 
caressed him, might at last corrupt him, resolved, if possible, 
to interfere, and preserve so hopeful a plant from perishing in 
the flower, before its fruit came to perfection. . . . His liberal- 
ities, his public shows which were such as nothing could ex- 
ceed, the glory of his ancestors, the force of his eloquence, the 
grace of his person, his strength of body, joined with his great 
courage and knowledge of military affairs, prevailed upon the 
Athenians to endure patiently his excesses, to indulge many 
things to him, and, according to their habit, to give the softest 
names to his faults, attributing them to youth and good na- 
ture.” Yet “it was not said amiss by Archestratus that Greece 
could not support a second Alcibiades.” 

There is similar indefiniteness when reference is made to 
the purely physical beauty of the enchantress of the Nile. 
Much more than mere beauty contributed to the charm of the 
marvelous woman who fascinated Ptolemy, Czsar, and Pom- 
pey in turn, and permanently enthralled Mark Antony, achiev- 
ing the absolute conquest of the last named, who even in the 
great naval battle of Actium, “to follow Cleopatra abandoned 
his victory,” says Plutarch, actually turning tail at the crucial 
moment when he saw the galleys of the adored Egyptian with- 
drawing from the scene. In the period of Antony’s subjection 
Cleopatra “‘was of an age when beauty, in its full perfection, 
called in the maturity of the understanding to its aid.” At 
that time her physical beauty was “neither astonishing nor 
inimitable, but it derived a force from her wit and her fas- 
cinating manner which was absolutely irresistible.” She was 
the more “distinguished for the variety of her powers of con- 
versation” because “her voice was delightfully melodious, and 
had the same variety of modulation as an instrument of many 
strings.” To all this was added not only a keen intelligence 
but an extraordinary education. “She spoke most languages, 
and there were but few of the foreign ambassadors whom she 
answered by an interpreter.” Her ability to please seems to 
have been unparalleled, for Plutarch relates that “she was not 
limited to Plato’s four kinds of flattery” but “had an infinite 
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variety of it.” Even at the end of her career in her thirty- 
ninth year, when she threw herself at the feet of the stern con- 
queror, Octavius Cesar (Augustus), Cleopatra won sympathy - 
and consideration because “there were some remains of that 
grace, that spirit and vivacity which had so peculiarly an- 
imated her former charms, and still some gleam of her 
native elegance might be seen to wander over her melancholy 
countenance.” 

Contrast the accomplishments, the resources, the finesse, 
the refined mode of attack, of the Cleopatras, the Aspasias, 
the Helens and the other famed sirens of antiquity, including 
even the Calypsos, with the gross methods of a modern chief- 
tainess described in “To Llasa in Disguise,” by William Mont- 
gomery McGovern, the American who headed an English 
invasion of the “forbidden city” of Thibet. 

Writing of the visit of a great Bhutanese lady with “three 
of her husbands,” all “very meek and tame-looking” as was to 
be expected in view of the “husky damsel’s reputation of being 
something of a bully,” Mr. McGovern relates that the big and 
dominating chieftainess wore a coral necklace that must have 
“weighed more than fifteen pounds,” that she chewed betal and 
“spat out with great gusto,” that, although the date was as far 
back as 1922, her hair was bobbed and her dress was very 
short, “exposing a vast quantity of leg.” But this ponderous 
amazon, with three wilted husbands in tow, took pains to ex- 
hibit one feminine weakness. When a little dog trotted up and 
barked she “gave one shriek and ran for protection, not to one 
of her husbands, but to Mr. Harcourt, the cinematographer, 
the youngest and handsomest member of the party,” to whom 
she “clung so desperately that all the breath was squeezed out 
of him” before there was time to remove the barking puppy. 
After this episode the McGovern party “began to fear that 
Mr. Harcourt would be kidnapped and added to the lady’s 
harem”; so they pulled up stakes and departed at a very early 
hour the next morning. - 

The skilled and alluring Cleopatra of 69-30 B.C. and the 
crude, polyandrous chieftainess of 1922 A.D. have thus been 
placed in juxtaposition in order to suggest that some forms of 
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modern incredulity may be traced to lack of knowledge and 
appreciation of the height of the ancient world’s civilization. 
Morris Jastrow, expert student of the excavations on the site 
of Babylon and author of The Religion of Babylonia, was 
wont to say and say again: “The farther we go back, the 
higher the civilization.” In some particulars the ancient civil- 
izations were so advanced as to suggest a “modernity” even 
surpassing our own. 

Rash as it may seem, this statement can be rather well sup- 
ported by an illustration from Plutarch. The most entertain- 
ing character in the Greek historian’s Life of Dion is Dionysius 
the younger, no less a tyrant at heart than his “hard-boiled” 
sire, but vacillating, more gifted with imagination, more re- 
ceptive of the influences of art and philosophy—hence, in the 
eyes of his world, a much weaker prince. When he invited 
Plato to Syracuse and sat at the feet of that philosopher, but 
failed to profit by his teachings because of inherent defects of 
character, protesting supporters of the tyranny loudly com- 
plained “that the Athenians, who formerly had come to Sicily 
with a great fleet and numerous land army, and perished mis- 
erably without being able to take the city of Syracuse, should 
now, by means of one sophister, overturn the sovereignty of 
Dionysius ; inveigling him to cashier his guard of ten thousand 
lances, dismiss a navy of four hundred galleys, disband an 
army of ten thousand horse and many times over that of foot, 
and go seek in the schools an imaginary bliss, and learn by the 
mathematics how to be happy.” 

Even after making allowance for the possible exaggeration 
of hostile critics, we must conclude that here was a programme 
of reform in spirit really more “modern” than the fruitless 
agreements of our disarmament conferences or the uphill aims 
of the League of Nations, compelling a search for an approxi- 
mation of a parallel in the joyously radical experimentations 
of the Soviet. It is obvious that only too limited information 
can contend that an age capable of such “modernity” was aot 
sufficiently alert and lettered to take note of and put into writ- 
ing some reference to the personal appearance of men known 
to fame. 
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MELVILLE AGAINST THE WORLD 
STEPHEN A. LARRABEE 


“J WRITE precisely as I please,” asserted Melville in 
Pierre, his last important novel. The confession is an 
admirable summary of his career, since none of his writings 
seems to have been produced to satisfy anyone but himself. 
Typee and Omoo exhibited nearly as much realism and satire 
as “romance” of the South Seas; Redburn and White Jacket 
interested readers as social documents rather than as tales of 
adventure; Mardi and Moby Dick sacrificed character and 
action to cosmic speculation and social satire; Clarel attempted, 
in prose cut into lines of eight feet, to discover a faith that 
would survive in the wasteland of modern science and mate- 
rialism; and Pierre plunged into realms of psychology care- 
fully avoided by the successful author in the Golden Day. 
Melville wrote as he pleased because he was always a liter- 
ary libertine. Robert Burton, Sir Thomas Browne, and 
Tobias Smollett, his favorite writers (along with Plato and 
Shakespeare), had been the same. Instead of choosing one of 
that trio for a model, he tried ambitiously to unite in his work 
the merits of all three—the realism of Smollett, the symbolism 
of Browne, the erudition of Burton. In other words, he 
strove to yoke elaborate cadences and endless analogies, like 
those he admired in the two essayists, to bare periods such 
as Smollett used in describing his delight in slices of the 
coarsest life of Georgian England. The inevitable result was 
the mixed (not to say chaotic) style of the works of his ma- 
turity—a style, unique to Melville while definitely of the nine- 
teenth century; a style ornate, diffuse, and overfull, yet one 
that often is not only musical and profound but also concise. 
Carlyle, Emerson, and Whitman exhibit similar phenomena. 
However, more than literary interest and stylistic imita- 
tion lie behind the mixed style of Mardi and Moby Dick. The 
imperfect blend of rhetoric and simplicity in those novels is, 
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in the final analysis, the result of Melville’s alternation be- 
tween his fondness for allegorical interpretation and his inter- 
est in actual men and their customs. Half-Transcendentalist 
and half-scorner of Neo-Platonic mist, he fluctuated between 
an Over-soul whispering unsubstantial things and the world 
as he found it on the high seas and in every port. Indeed, his 
whole labor was an attempt to reconcile the infinitely varied 
shades of vice and stupidity, of weakness and virtue, that he 
discovered among landlubbers as well as sailors with the 
idealism which he, born in 1819, had absorbed like some at- 
mospheric taint out of the early nineteenth-century sky. 

Harsh teacher of the morality depicted in Redburn and 
White Jacket, life at sea forced the young philosopher-sailor 
to make terms with reality. Jack Chase, his friend on the 
Neversink, proclaimed that “a sailor’s life is the thing to bring 
us mortals out,” and, without doubt, it saved Melville from 
becoming a third-rate Emerson like the Plotinus Plinlimmon 
in Pierre. He returned from his travel disillusioned ; nonethe- 
less, he persisted in a dog-like hunt for some “talismanic 
secret” which should “reconcile the world with his soul.” Like 
many of his contemporaries, he wanted to believe that some- 
where was hidden a philosopher’s stone potent enough to com- 
pel the world to bow to the soul. Mardi is the first and, per- 
haps, clearest account of his quest for that talisman—the 
record of his search for some answer to the problem of evil 
that hounded him all his days. It is, moreover, the direct 
statement of an uneasiness or feud in the spirit which Mel- 
ville soon dramatized in the great Moby Dick and in the 
strange Pierre and later transposed into what he considered 
verse, the abortive epic Clarel. 

Published in 1849, Mardi was his third novel. Opening in 
whaling seas in the vicinity of the Line, ostensibly the book 
was to be another romance like the two preceding tropical 
tales—good but not superb novels of sea-adventure. It was 
soon evident, however, that the voyage in the tropics was but 
a prelude to the principal part of the work. Mardi is no 
island gem in the blue Pacific but the whole world, and the 
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author is undertaking to portray the beauty and the ugliness 
of the social order of the nineteenth century. 

The world of the 1830’s and 1840’s appears quite tame to © 
the enlightened twentieth century; yet it was, history shows, 
an exciting time—a period of migrations, revolutions, and in- 
tellectual stirrings. Emerson and others believed that a new 
Renaissance was dawning when man was finally to be free: 
the living symbol of that brave new Mardi was the United 
States. America was an idea that unsettled the older nations. 
It was but just, therefore, that an American—traveled, 
ambitious, and sensitive—should submit that lively world 
to a thorough examination. Where in Mardi, he asked, is 
happiness to be found? That question is the core of the novel, 
and Melville’s reply, we shall see, is unequivocal. 

The title, Mardi and a Voyage Thither, announces the dual 
character of the book: two distinct narratives—one a simple 
story of adventure, the other a description, mainly satirical, 
of the contemporary world—have been joined. Making up 
less than a third of the work, the first section leads one gently 
through antechambers hung with pleasant seascapes into the 
main gallery where the more important canvases are to be 
displayed. 

Briefly, the romantic voyage to Mardi is as follows: Ti- 
ring of ship-routine and a quiet ocean, the teller of the story 
_ steals away in a small boat, accompanied only by the equally 
‘daring Jarl, a descendant of the Vikings. The two find the 
hoped-for excitement when they board an abandoned brig 
which proves to harbor a grotesque islander and his termagant 
mate. After a time a monsoon conveniently washes the fe- 
male overboard. The three survivors, author, Samoan, and 
Viking—take to the dory and approach a mysterious land. 
With chivalry prophetic of the Connecticut Yankee, the nar- 
rator effects the rescue of a maiden of unearthly loveliness 
destined to be sacrificed to some tropic deity. In the scuffle 
the priest is killed, while the customary curse of romance 
descends upon the hero. Escaping to the near-by Island of 
Odo, the adventurers save their lives by bluffing the natives 
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into accepting them as demi-gods just arrived from loftier 
regions. Their ruse is the familiar motif of romance: clever 
white man and credulous primitive. 

For a time the author, now the demi-god Taji, dwells in 
luxury, ineffably happy in the enjoyment of a carefree life and 
of Yillah, who is beautiful beyond his wildest dreams. Sud- 
denly she vanishes, and, like some knight of the court of love, 
he languishes. However, as heroes must, he recovers and sets 
out in search of his departed lover. From this romance of 
adventure at sea and of love for an ethereal yet tangible crea- 
ture the reader is whirled into the quest for an allegorical 
Yillah. 

Object of an expedition that lasts through four hundred 
pages, who and what is Yillah? 

Her own account of her life reveals little, since it is a myth 
of phantoms and dreams suggesting in vaguely Shelleyan 
fashion that she is somehow associated with an Oriental ver- 
sion of the great god Love. The simplest interpretation of 
Yillah is, then, that she is happiness. Logically and poetically 
she is therefore featured as of another world. Still there are 
other implications in the mystical creature of Taji’s desire. It 
is clear that happiness (for Taji as for Rousseau) is found 
among noble islanders and unlettered savages. Since his love 
for Yillah is of the body as well as the spirit, it is evident that 
happiness is also linked with gratification of the senses. Pos- 
sibly Melville is restating Blake’s major thesis: namely, Taji, 
the revolutionary, rescues joy from the priest who, in the rdle 
of custom or superstition or reason, destroys beauty and mys-— 
tery and passion. Finally, in the incident there is some sug- 
gestion of the doctrine of reminiscence, a motif common in 
romance. 

In any case, to Taji the maiden is obviously the symbol of 
_a completely satisfying happiness—a content won at great 
hazard, enjoyed for a time, and then lost, apparently, forever. 
His love is an allegory, in miniature, of human experience. 
Without Yillah even the life of indolence that is a demi-god’s 
fails to satisfy. He proposes a journey to recover her, and 
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Media, king of Odo, expresses a desire to join the search, 
furnishing three state-canoes for the undertaking. Others in- - 
vited to share the expedition are Mohi or Braid-Beard the 
historian, Babbalanja the philosopher who usurps the leading 
role, and Yoomy the poet-warbler. If happiness is to be re- 
gained, Melville expects that one of these four representatives 
of human wisdom—king, historian, philosopher, poet—will 
know where to find it or at least to recognize it when it is 
stumbled upon. 

The search through Mardi is a lengthy and not entirely 
gay one. Even before the start of the journey the historian © 
and the philosopher are doubtful of success. Beside Taji, only 
the poet is optimistic, though the king, a polite host, is hopeful. 
As the royal troupe wanders through the spacious museum- 
theater of Mardi, a series of encounters with messengers and 
messages from Hautia, the Circe of this Odyssey, holds the 
narrative together. To her are sacrificed the commonplace 
Samoa and the viking Jarl, the only links to Taji’s adven- 
turous past. Melville wisely delays settling the issue until the 
scene of the physical temptation near the close of the book. 
Then Taji refuses a life of sensual delight in order to continue 
the hunt for Yillah and for a clue to the meaning of the world. 

With the beginning of the expedition Melville puts the 
allegory into the service of satire, under its slight disguises 
pointing out the failings of a world that nowhere harbors 
Yillah. The political state of Mardi is first found wanting, 
and the voyagers observe the faults in several monarchies. 
Valapee is ruled by a young prince and the whims of his coun- 
sellors; Juam is at the mercy of an effeminate and vacillating 
ruler; and Ohonoo is a politician’s heaven, an isle of ambi- 
tious, discontented, and scheming rogues. 

Melville then gives specific illustration of the rotten state 
that prevails in Mardi. After nearly a century of vaunted 
progress the pictures of Europe and America are strangely 
contemporary. Dominora (England) is a beautiful garden— 
almost John of Gaunt’s “other Eden,” think the travelers. 
That charm is marred, however, by the discovery that Eng- 
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land’s farmers have been pauperized and that industrialism is 
breeding sores like Manchester and Liverpool. Throughout 
the nations of Europe (Porpheero) the wanderers read the 
same story: a continent seethes with the unrest of unhappy 
peoples at the mercy of unscrupulous rulers. Yillah is not in 
the “old vineyard” of Porpheero, and the search turns west- 
ward to Vivenza or the United States—the hope of Mardi. 

In America the explorers find, however, not good-will and 
happiness but arrogant nationalism. The young republic is 
already infected with the imperialistic itch to grab land— 
Texas, western Canada, the West Indies. In Washington the 

visitors listen to spread-eagle oratory and particularly to the 

harangue of Alanno, a jingoist from Hio-Hio. Travelling 
south, they find a region stained with the blood of the black 
race; in Vivenza, Media remarks, all men are born free and 
equal—except the sons of Hammo. Gold-hunters rush west- 
ward to the new Eldorado, which, Yoomy predicts, will be 
mostly disappointment and ruin. Apparently Yillah rested 
not in a country thus civilized. 

With equal vehemence is Taji revolted by Maramma, the 
organized religion of Mardi still wrapped in the “old miasmal 
mist” of orthodoxy, fanaticism, and superstitition. On a re- 
markable (if highly impossible) occasion Pani or Orthodoxy 
unmasks himself and admits that Maramma is sheer hypocrisy. 
He also remarks that it is the doubter who “believes the most” 
—a statement parallel to Tennyson’s famous lines (published 
a year later), 

There lives more faith in honest doubt, 

Believe me, than in half the creeds. 
Nevertheless, a doubting youth who follows the divine instinct 
in himself is killed as a heretic by devout worshipers at Pani’s 
own shrine. In disgust the five travelers turn from the reli- 
gion practiced in Mardi. 

Society with the capital S is found the most stupid of all 
the follies of Mardi: Pimminee, the world of fashion, is the 
least desirable place and the one least likely to shelter Yillah. 
Other objects of ridicule are the pretensions of Science, the 
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hokum of professional sages like Doxodox, the petty lore of 
antiquarians like Oh-Oh, and the vanity and ignorance of . 
scholars, virtuosos, and authors. Particularly caustic is the 
exhibition of the stupidity and the futility of war. In short, 
nothing in Mardi pleases Taji, and nowhere does he discover a 
place fit for Yillah, symbol of his desire. 

Even this cursory account indicates both the thoroughness 
of Melville’s examination of the world of his day and the scope 
of his interests. Not inaptly may this novel be called the Gul- 
liver’s Travels of the mid-nineteenth century. Though more 
_ inclusive in the objects of satire, it is decidedly inferior to 
Swift’s masterpiece, principally, I believe, because the author 
lacked the steel-like temper of the satirist. He was never able 
to write in one mood very long, and in this novel he was only 
' too eager also to moralize his tale. In Mardi he is seldom con- 
tent to let the satirical narrative stand by itself; instead, he 
must explain the social and political picture he has sketched. 

Melville strives, moreover, to be tolerant. Paradoxically, 
that attempt prevents him from being a first-rate satirist; very 
often the presentation of both sides of a question, for example, 
weakens the criticism of the manners of Mardi. His tolerance 
is apparent when he balances the diatribe of the Western Sen- 
ator with another—likewise in the gilt style of mid-century 
oratory—on the necessity for friendly relations with England. 
His humanity is evident in his recognition of the Southern 
position in regard to slavery. His sanity appears when, 
through his mouthpiece the philosopher, he announces to the 
frenzied mariners headed for California the following un- 
American doctrine: “Gold is the only poverty; of all glitter- 
ing ills the direst.” His faith is individualistic, Transcen- 
dental, and Unitarian. But tolerance, humanity, wisdom, and 
faith, though admirable qualities, do not make a satirist. That 
rare creature must either, like the dramatists, laugh man out 
of his follies or, like Erasmus in The Praise of Folly, let the 
uncommented-upon actions of the denizens of Mardi reveal 
their aberrations from the highest wisdom. 

Since Melville could not keep his personal hopes and prob- 
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lems and sympathies out of his writing, the main issue, Taji’s 
hunt, is frequently overshadowed by non-narrative and non- 
satirical elements. Many are the colloquies in which the 
assorted companions participate. Humanists of a sort, they 
display a mid-century interest in literature and science. Even 
more numerous are the inserted essays on a multitude of sub- 
jects—fat men, idiots, sharks and fish in general, the joys of 
tobacco, death, the happy life, genius, old age, suppers. ¢! 
cetera. Other inset pieces range from the splendid prose hymn 
to the West, “whitherward point Hope and prophet-fingers 
. .. boundless boundary! eternal goal!” to Babbalanja’s vision 
in Serenia, the Christian Utopia, where, as all five weary trav- 
elers kneel, Oro, God of Mardi, grants the benediction of a 
sunset crimson as a gleam from the Holy Grail. For many 
reasons, then, the book is, like its great successor Moby Dick, a 
crazy quilt of romance, allegory, satire, philosophy, and essays 
—not to mention Yoomy’s negligible poems and songs. 
Nevertheless, in Mardi the world of the middle of the nine- 
teenth century is subjected to a thoroughgoing analysis. All 
its aspirations, vanities, injustices, and failings are reviewed. 
Melville, the embodiment of Yankee inquisitiveness, voyages 
through many goodly states and kingdoms, observing men and 
their customs as keenly as Thoreau examined every lichen and 
bird-song of the Walden woods. After surveying all the 
activities of men, he confesses that happiness is nowhere to be 
found. Vice, misery, hypocrisy, and incompetence—these, he 
discovers, are the only order known in Mardi. Taji refuses, 
however, to accept that status quo as definitive. Neither 
naturalism nor the enlightened selfishness of Babbalanja, who 
gave up seeking happiness and was content only to avoid un- 
happiness, satisfies him. Though he has encompassed the 
world, he still yearns to lay bare the meaning within Nature, 
for Transcendentalists of whatever degree, the vast symbol of 
God. Taji demands a positive course of action—if only the 
endless questing, the ceaseless activity and aspiration recom- 
mended by Goethe. He must speed onward. His final task, 
therefore, is to resign from Mardi, and, declaring himself 
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against the world, the self-reliant adventurer steers into open 
sea 


The unquiet spirits of the nineteenth century like Taji and 
his creator—men perplexed by the eternal opposition between 
mind and matter, men chagrined by the impossibility of recon- 
ciling the world with the soul—never rested. In the activity 
and aspiration of Mardi Melville shows himself, like Ulysses 
in Tennyson’s mid-century portrait, 


strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 
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RECENT BRITISH POLITICS AND THE 
NEWSPAPER BARONS, 1929-1935 


WILLIAM THOMAS MORGAN 


N GREAT BRITAIN three families own most of the 

ultra-popular newspapers. The Berry family controls not 
only the Daily Telegraph, which in the hands of the Burnhams 
was one of the most influential journals in the world, but also 
the Sunday Times and nearly sixty other publications, mainly 
provincial. The Earl of Beaverbrook, a Canadian by birth, is 
the proprietor of the Daily Express, Evening Standard, Sun- 
day Express, and other papers. But the entrepreneur par ex- 
cellence is Lord Rothermere, brother of that journalistic 
Napoleon, the late Lord Northcliffe, for Rothermere not only 
publishes the Daily Mail, Daily Mirror, Evening News, Sun- 
day Dispatch, and Weekly Pictorial, but he holds a controlling 
interest in the Beaverbrook organs, and has invaded the prov- 
inces in compet.tion with the Berrys. 

The power of the combines rests not upon the number of 
periodicals published but rather upon their enormous circula- 
tion. The Mail and Express both exceed a million and three 
quarters copies a day. The Mirror is also over a million, and 
the Evening News is almost as popular, whereas the staid 
London Times, with a century and a half of glorious history, 
or the most excellent Manchester Guardian, has less than a 
fifth of that circulation. By means of a strenuous campaign 
of free gifts to readers, the Daily Herald once reached two 
millions. The Herald is presumably a Labor organ, but its 
commercial relations are independent, and it is yielding its 
point of view increasingly to advertising pressure. The Berry 
papers are stanchly Conservative. The Beaverbrook and Roth- 
ermere organs profess to be Conservative, but in the past 
decade they have been politically consistent only in their 
inconsistency. 
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During the last decade journalist barons have supported 
the Conservatives without qualification in two of the five gen- - 
eral elections. Being enthusiastic admirers of Mr. Lloyd 
George, they have advocated a moderate coalition to save Eng- 
land both from the diehard Tories and the wild-eyed Social- 
ists. Rothermere announced his intention of frequently prais- 
ing the war premier. His rival, stung by bitter Conservative 
attacks upon the Welsh statesman, was more emphatic: 

The Daily Express holds no brief for Mr. Lloyd George or his pro- 
gramme in the present [1929] campaign. But—we remember—we re- 
member the war and what he did in it. We remember that in the most 
formidable crisis through which this nation has ever passed Mr. Lloyd 
George played a man’s part; that he welded the spirit and the resources 


of the country and the Empire into a single thunderbolt, and that the 
services he then rendered . . . can never be overestimated. 


Both peers did much to complicate the difficulties of the second 
Baldwin ministry in dealing with naval disarmament and 
India. The Tory Morning Post described Rothermere’s polit- 
ical policy as made up of an omnipresent fear of the Laborites 
and an undying hatred of Baldwin. In October, 1928, the 
Mail quoted Rothermere as saying, “I regard a Socialist 
majority in the next House of Commons as a certainty.” At 
the same time he advocated a Conservative-Liberal coalition: 

The differences between the two great historic parties are insignif- 
icant. The differences which separate them from Socialism are pro- 
found. Fusion would place at the disposal of a united party the services 
of men of outstanding capacity and character such as Mr. Lloyd George, 
Lord Grey .. . Sir John Simon, and Mr. Runciman . . . those two bril- 
liant barristers, Mr. W. A. Jowitt, K.C., and Mr. Norman Birkitt, K.C., 
and... Mr. J. M. Keynes. . . . Without any disrespect I maintain that 
the leading men in the Conservative Party will not bear comparison 
with the statesmen whose names I have just given. 


As the general election of 1929 progressed, the Post indig- 
nantly burst forth: 


At last, within a fortnight of the general election, Lord Rothermere 
has definitely declared himself as a supporter of the Liberal Party. 
This is the last of many vicissitudes. Last autumn he was patronizing 
the Labour Party, which, he announced, was “under the firm control 
of its moderate elements”—and to such an extent that he “could not 
understand the extreme fear of a Labour government.” Next he advo- 
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cated a Liberal-Labour coalition. After that, he urged the Conserv- 
atives “without any more delay to effect an understanding with the 
Liberals,” and now .. . he roundly urges Conservative electors to vote 
Liberal, as the only hope of keeping the Socialists out. It is all, not only 
startling, but decidedly bewildering. 


This attack on Lord Rothermere seems decidedly drastic, yet 
the Post conceded that Lord Beaverbrook’s attack was still 
“more subtle and deadly,” maintaining that “It was the fear 
of being press-governed that defeated Mr. Baldwin.” The 
Post further complained that 


Rothermere’s political vagaries would be negligible if they concerned 
only himself; but when they are inflicted on the multitudinous readers 
of his many newspapers, to the confusion of national policy, it is time 
that they should be shown up in their true light. Conservative readers 
would be ill-content to derive their daily political inspiration from the 
Daily News [Liberal] or the Daily Herald. But it would be safer to 
derive it thence than from the Rothermere and Beaverbrook press. . . . 
When the Conservatives turn to ponder on their present electoral dis- 
appointments, they will, let us hope, be not unmindful of what they owe 
to the disservice of certain newspapers which profit by the reputation 
ef being Conservative in sympathy. These are the newspapers of my 
Lords Rothermere and Beaverbrook, who at the crisis of their country’s 
fate have chosen to do for the Government’s opponents what the Oppo- 
sition press could not possibly have accomplished. . . . Professing to be 
anti-Socialist, they have employed their great circulation, especially in 
the North, to produce in the public mind an effect that could only pro- 
mote the Socialist cause. Their effort has been systematic, and the re- 
sult, it may be supposed, gratifies them. 


This journal’s wrath failed to disturb the press barons, 
who dislike Mr. Baldwin because he frankly disapproves of 
their methods of seeing notoriety. Now they hastened to 
extend their approval to his successor, Mr. MacDonald, as 
premier. Both the Mail and Express, particularly the latter, 
spoke highly of his Socialist cabinet, and assured him that they 
would accord his government fair treatment. The Herald 
warned the Laborites against the Greeks bearing gifts. Mean- 


while the Express said: 
We do not take the view that this nation . . . has suddenly taken 
leave of its senses in installing a Socialist government. . . . Our inten- 


tion to show an unfettered good will toward the new administration is 
subject to one strict condition. If Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues 
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attempt to force nationalization upon the industries and utilities of the 
country then the Daily Express will oppose them by every means in its 
power. 


II 


The two magnates found slight grounds for satisfaction 
with the Labor government. Economic conditions grew rap- 
idly worse, as the money stringency accentuated by the Wall 
Street crash that autumn became world wide. Lord Beaver- 
brook, even more than his colleague, seemed intent upon ex- 
ploring the possibilities of an economic United States of the 
British Empire. The Trade Union Congress had already 
urged closer economic relations within the empire, but the 
Labor ministry seemed coy, probably because this policy 
meant import duties upon foodstuffs, at least from outside the 
empire. Conservative leaders were equally reluctant. A few 
months after the election of 1929, the press-barons continued 
their clamor for the introduction of fresh, vigorous blood into 
the inner councils of their party, claiming that its leadership 
was moribund. 

Joseph Chamberlain’s programme of imperial preference 
had been buried by the political landslide of 1906. It had dur- 
ing the war, however, received some encouragement through 
the protection of “key” industries. These duties had lived on, 
but the diehards failed in their attempt to capitalize this same 
principle in the 1923 election, for the people would have none 
of food taxes. The issue seemed dead in the next two elec- 
tions. Equally interested in dethroning Mr. Baldwin and 
building up closer economic ties with the empire, the press 
barons during the first quarter of 1930 sought by systematic 
propaganda to force the Conservative leader to come out def- 
initely in favor of safeguarding, imperial preference, and even 
food taxes. 

As early as August, 1929, the press barons supported in 
the Twickenham by-election a Conservative who favored em- 
pire free trade. His programme was not sanctioned by the 
Central Conservative Association, yet he was elected by a 
large majority. Thus encouraged, the two noblemen set more 
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definitely to work against Mr. Baldwin, who, fearing food 
taxes, insisted that his party must have a free hand in fiscal 
matters. Lord Beaverbrook, with Rothermere’s support, in- 
augurated a crusade for empire free trade and full-blooded 
protection, which would include the food taxes necessary to 
give the colonies a decided preference in the British markets. 
The crusade had four aims: to cement the empire, better Brit- 
ish economic conditions, increase government revenues, and 
rejuvenate the Conservative party. Preparations were soon in 
train through the popular organs of the two peers to raise a 
fighting fund of £100,000, and Lord Rothermere pledged him- 
self to finance in the London area fifty candidates (later 
doubled) on such a platform if the Conservatives would not 
accept it. Within a few weeks, during which the Mail and 
Express almost ignored all other news, Lord Beaverbrook 
claimed 200,000 members for the Empire Free Trade party, 
hereafter referred to as crusaders. The Socialists at this time 
threatened to take advantage of this quarrel in the Conserv- 
ative ranks, and seek through a dissolution an independent 
majority in the Commons. 

Frightened also by the possibility of party dissensions, 
Baldwin sought an accommodation with the press magnates. 
In November he had paid little attention to Lord Beaver- 
brook’s olive branch. In February, Mr. Baldwin stated that 
the crusaders’ ideal was one towards which they should aim 
but for the moment “no responsible statesman could go to the 
country and tell the electorate that it would be introduced if he 
were returned to power.” This offer proving unsatisfactory, 
the Conservative leader held a love-feast with the two peers on 
March 3. Lord Beaverbrook was conciliatory, but Mr. Bald- 
win wrestled with Lord Rothermere until three in the morn- 
ing before the latter reluctantly yielded. Mr. Baldwin ac- 
cepted the programme of the journalists on condition that the 
question of food taxes should be submitted to a referendum in 
Britain, if and when suitable arrangements could be made 
with the dominions. 

This suggestion silenced Lord Beaverbrook for a time, but 
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left his colleague dissatisfied. The former forthwith agreed 
to return all the subscriptions collected for the new party. 
Baldwin’s apparent submission brought caustic comments 
from the independent press. The Guardian said that he had 
been held up by two “highwaymen’’; the Nation and Athe- 
naeum referred to his “surrender.” It was not long, however, 
until Lord Beaverbrook was criticizing the five “ifs” in the 
Baldwin pronouncement on the referendum. He soon real- 
ized, moreover, that no outstanding Conservative displayed 
the slightest enthusiasm for his programme. The Marquis of 
Salisbury, the Conservative leader in the Lords, pointed out 
its difficulties, a point of view which was supported by a leafiet 
from the Conservative Central Office. Within a month Lord 
Beaverbrook, maintaining that the Conservatives had broken 
the spirit of the compromise, was asking his readers for a 

quarter of a million sterling to fight for empire free trade. 
_ “A duty on foreign manufactured goods; a duty of foreign 
foodstuffs. ... This is our crusade.” The chancellor of the 
exchequer’s budget in April further enraged Lord Beaver- 
brook by dropping certain safeguarding duties. 

Some weeks later Mr. Baldwin was informed that Lord 
Beaverbrook “would desire . . . to be consulted as to certain 
offices in the Government,” which Baldwin as a future premier 
“might recommend to his Majesty.” This was presumptuous, 
indeed, but Lord Rothermere had already gone much farther. 
In a letter to P. J. Hannon, he stated: 

Under no circumstances whatsoever will I support Mr. Baldwin... 
unless I know exactly what his policy is going to be . . . unless I am 


acquainted with the names of at least eight or ten of his most prominent 
colleagues in his next Ministry. 


These two millionaires offered to support their party leader 
if they had a controlling hand in choosing his next ministry. 
Mr. Baldwin replied with great heat: ““A more preposterous 
and insolent demand was never made on the leader of any 
political party. I repudiate it with contempt, and I will fight 
that attempt at domination to the end.” Matters drifted on 
for weeks, however, although the tariff propaganda of the 
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press barons went on apace. The friction among the Con- 
servatives was becoming apparent to all. In the North Nor- 
folk by-election their candidate was personally supported by 
Beaverbrook as a crusader, and yet received the official bless- 
ing of the Central Office! At the Bromley by-election in Sep- 
tember the political confusion was still more obvious. Lord 
Rothermere placed in the field a candidate of the United Em- 
pire Party, which must not be confused with the crusaders of 
Lord Beaverbrook, who curiously enough refused to support 
his colleague’s candidate but, with an obvious lack of enthu- 
siasm, threw his influence instead to the Conservative. The 
Rothermere organs sounded the clarion call of the new party 
demanding closer economic ties within the empire. The re- 
sults surprised even Lord Rothermere. The Conservative 
retained the seat, the Liberal a close second; the United Em- 
pire Party candidate was third, and Labor a poor fourth. This 
polling encouraged the press barons to believe that the cause 
of imperial preference was gaining. Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain, a younger son of Joseph, and, next to Mr. Baldwin, 
the most important Conservative leader, complained of the 
“wrecking tactics” and insisted that “freak parties” can never 
be instruments by which a great policy is to be carried into 
effect. 

The press barons continued their hostility towards Mr. 
Baldwin, complaining, most justly, that he relied too much on 
his elder statesmen, who were frightened by a spirited policy, 
such as would have gladdened the heart of a twentieth-century 
Disraeli. The friendly Times and Mr. J. L. Garvin, editor 
of the Observer, England’s most influential Sunday paper, 
while urging Mr. Baldwin to introduce some vigorous young 
men into his inner councils, had no patience with the sniping 
tactics of the ultra-popular press, who were receiving consid- 
erable aid and comfort from such high priests of protection 
as Sir Henry Page Croft and Mr. L. S. Amery. The die- 
hards looked forward with the liveliest anticipation for the 
meeting of the Imperial! Economic Conference, which opened 
in London early in October, 1931. 
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Thanks to the organized propaganda of the press barons 
no conference since the war was so well advertised except the . 
abortive naval conference of the previous year. The lead 
among the dominion premiers was immediately taken by Mr. 
R. S. Bennett of Canada who, faced with trying economic con- 
ditions at home, sought imperial preference and closer eco- 
nomic relations within the empire, but made it clear that Lord 
Beaverbrook’s policy of imperial free trade was only an 
iridescent dream. His suggestion of a 10% preferential tariff 
inside the empire was supported by some of the other domin- 
ions. The British Labor cabinet decided that the proposal 
was politically inexpedient. It meant that England must first 
impose a 10% duty upon foreign foodstuffs before she could 
grant such preference to the dominions. Capitalizing the nat- 
ural hesitancy of the MacDonald government, and inspired 
perhaps, by the hope that he might break the shackles with 
which the press barons were trying to bind him, Mr. Baldwin 
championed Mr. Bennett’s proposal. 

Mr. Baldwin was deeply disappointed. He neither gained 
any political advantage over Labor, nor silenced the ultra- 
popular journals. It was feared for a time that Mr. Bennett’s 
proposal might precipitate an election, but that danger soon 
passed. Some optimistic Liberals hoped that the issue might 
split both the Conservatives and Laborites. As the ministry 
quietly considered Bennett’s suggestion, the press lords found 
a fresh text in the September trade figures, which showed a 
20% decline in imports and exports. Mr. J. A. Hobson, the 
veteran economist, moreover, claimed that there “was no 
prospect of the empire buying enough of our manufactured 
goods to balance the exclusive purchase of food and raw mate- 
rials from them.” That imperial preference would raise the 
price of British food was an even more emphatic argument. 


III 


While some of the dominion ministers were deeply cha- 
grined at the government’s lack of response to their proposals, 
the diehards and the newspaper magnates were openly dis- 
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pleased by Mr. Baldwin’s programme, which failed to mention 
specifically food taxes. This dissatisfaction led each press 
peer to sponsor a candidate in the South Paddington (Lon- 
don) by-election in October. Before the polling, Colonel John 
Gretton, refusing to accept Baldwin’s tariff policy as repre- 
sentative of Conservative opinion, demanded its review by 
some Conservative body. Mr. Baldwin was persuaded to call 
such a meeting for October 30. The evening before, a mem- 
orandum appeared in the press signed ostensibly’ by forty- 
four Conservative members of Parliament, demanding his 
resignation as leader. At the meeting he asked for a free hand 
in fiscal matters, and got it, Lord Beaverbrook alone dissent- 
ing. Mr. Gretton’s motion received somewhat more support, 
but Mr. Baldwin’s stand was sustained by a vote of four to 
one. 

The Paddington election results were announced the next 
day. This canvass had been more confused than that at Brom- 
ley. In addition to the United Empire and the crusader- 
candidates were those representing Labor, Liberalism, and 
Conservatism. The wabbling of the official Conservative can- 
didate, who sought to run with the Conservative hares and 
hunt with the crusading hounds, disgusted the constituency. 
A woman upheld the United Empire banner, but Lord Roth- 
ermere refused to support her on the ground that an untitled 
woman stood no chance of success! His popular papers sup- 
ported the crusader, who won, greatly to the surprise of 
everyone. This success removed much of the sting of defeat 
at the party conference the previous day, and encouraged the 
two peers to continue their fight against Mr. Baldwin. The 
brilliant Liberal journalist, J. A. Spender, was indignant: 

. .. that if the Conservative Party sacrificed its leader in order to placate 


these newspapers I should consider it a public disaster, and I should 
have difficulty in finding words rightly to characterize its conduct. 


Although Conservative ardor was dampened by the results 
at Paddington, it rose again at wresting a seat at Shipley 


(Yorkshire) from Labor. That the Conservative party was 
* Several of those whose names appeared on the memorandum denied signing it. 
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seething with discontent was obvious to everybody. Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain seemed ready to don the mantle if Mr. _ 
Baldwin quit. The problem of unemployment would not down, 
and with it the issues of protection and imperial preference 
went hand in hand to haunt the leaders of all three parties, 
much to the satisfaction of the press barons. 

The Imperial Conference meanwhile quietly continued its 
deliberations, with increasing certainties of failure. The 
worldwide depression caused the economic aspect of the prob- 
lem to overshadow all the rest. When the Labor government 
rejected imperial preference (and food taxes) as lying outside 
the realm of practical statesmanship, the two noble journalists 
exulted. Feeling that Conservatism stood in the presence of 
a golden opportunity, they were highly indignant when Mr. 
Baldwin passed it by. To the Rothermere press this was an 
unrelieved disaster. Addressing the councils of the Conserv- 
ative associations, Mr. Baldwin suggested wheat quotas in- 
stead of food taxes, and hinted that when called upon to form 
a government the claims of the younger Conservatives would 
not be overlooked. He also moved without success a vote of 
censure against the Labor government for its failure to cap- 
italize the suggestions of the dominion premiers. Despite 
the incessant Conservative clamor for economy, when one of 
their number moved such a resolution, the debate could not 
proceed for lack of a quorum. This furnished the press barons 
sufficient basis for a fresh lecture against Mr. Baldwin, who 
had only a few days earlier stressed economy as a leading part 
of the Conservative programme. 

The campaign against Mr. Baldwin was exceptionally 
active during the early weeks of 1931, and especially in the 
London area where the press lords had a considerable follow- 
ing. At the East Islington by-election their candidate not only 
split the Conservative vote, but actually polled more votes than 
the official candidate, which allowed Labor to retain the seat. 
The attitude of the journalistic entrepreneurs grew more hos- 
tile. In March the safe Conservative seat at St. George’s 
(Westminster) became vacant. The “Heavenly Twins” (to 
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use the phrase of the National Review) exceeded their pre- 
vious “stunts” by openly challenging Mr. Baidwin’s leadership 
in Westminster itself. Only after some hesitation could an 
official Conservative be found to stand against their candidate. 

The noble lords had, unwittingly, stirred up a hornet’s nest. 
Immediately other British papers rallied to Mr. Baldwin’s 
candidate as representing the interests of Demos as opposed 
to those of two self-seeking newspaper proprietors. Mr. Bald- 
win’s wrath was almost refreshing: 


The papers conducted by Lord Rothermere and Lord Beaverbrook 
are not newspapers in the ordinary acceptance of the term. They are 
engines of propaganda for the constantly changing policies, desires, per- 
sonal wishes, personal likes and dislikes of the two men. . . . Their 
methods are direct falsehoods, misrepresentation, half-truths, the altera- 
tion of the speaker’s meaning by putting sentences apart from the con- 
text, suppressions and editorial criticism of speeches which are not re- 
ported. . . . What the proprietorship of these papers is aiming at is 
power without responsibility--the prerogative of the harlot throughout 
the ages. This is not a contest as to who is to lead the party, but as to 
who is to appoint a leader of the party. It is a challenge to the accepted 
constitutional Parliamentary system, and that is why Liberals and So- 
cialists alike resent this interference with the liberty of a political party, 
just as much as we do. .. . While the Daily Mail is preaching the United 
Empire Party and the Daily Express free trade, what are these organs 
of opinion doing in America? .. . If anything was wanting to show the 
utter contempt of that press for the way in which people allow them- 
selves to be deluded by the stuff that is put across, it is that open 
advertising in America to get American goods sold in this country. 


A few days later came the pronounced Conservative vic- 
tory at St. George’s over the candidate of the journalists. A 
fortnight afterward there was another reconciliation between 
Mr. Baldwin and Lord Beaverbrook. Mr. Chamberlain wrote 
the latter : 


Mr. Baldwin . . . authorizes me to say that you have correctly 
stated the present Conservative policy in regard to agriculture. It is 
his intention to employ for the development of home agricultural pro- 
duction all, or any, of the methods you enumerate, as they may best 
effect the object aimed at; and to ask the electors for a mandate. ... I 
am glad to think that we shall have the codperation of you and your 
friends. (Italics mine.) 
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The Liberal Magazine commented upon this latest rap- 
prochement: 

The reconciliation of March, 1930, hung on a referendum. This 
year it hangs on the policy of “all or any.” There are three chief ways 
of restricting people’s food—taxed imports, imports by quota, and pro- 
hibition of imports. Some protectionists prefer one method and some 
another. Lord Beaverbrook’s concession is the acceptance of a promise 
to employ “ail or any” of these methods. The reunion of a year ago 
lasted exactly three weeks. It will perhaps take a little longer to dis- 
cover how many meanings are covered by the words “all or any.” 


Mr. Baldwin’s personal victory in the Westminster by- 
election and his attitude on the government’s India policy made 
him feel stronger. Despite the recalcitrant attitude of the 
press barons and of the diehards, led by the redoubtable Win- 
ston Churchill, he appealed to his followers to support the 
moderate Indian policy sponsored by Labor. This is certainly 
one of the high lights in his public career, and it greatly in- 
creased the confidence of the people in his sense of fair play. 
The press magnates did not actively support any independent 
candidates in the by-elections during the summer of 1931. 
Lord Rothermere had never really buried the hatchet, how- 
ever, and his nervous colleague could not long remain quiet. 

Upon receiving the Chamberlain letter, Lord Beaverbrook 
addressed an open letter to the crusaders, taking “all” for 
granted and ignoring “any.” 

In the agreement which I have concluded on your behalf, the Con- 
servative Party promises to give Protection to agriculture, and for that 
purpose to get a mandate from the electors to put duties on foreign food, 


to establish quotas, and to impose prohibitions on imports. (Italics 
mine. ) 


Mr. Chamberlain naturally protested against such an 
interpretation: 


Taxes on imported foodstuffs are not excluded from it; but whether 
such taxes are used to protect the British farmer from foreign dumping, 
or whether the method of quota or prohibitions is preferred will depend 
upon the circumstances of each case. (Italics mine.) 


Lord Beaverbrook’s interpretation of this answer was also 
liberal : 
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After consulting with his colleagues, Mr. Chamberlain agreed to ask 
for a mandate from the people to impose duties on foreign foodstuffs. 
He also undertook to ask for a mandate for quotas and prohibitions. 
... There were those who hoped and believed that Mr. Baldwin would 
shield himself behind some verbal equivocation and leave his real pur- 
pose in doubt until the General Election was on the country. He has 
done no such thing. He stands openly and firmly for: 1, protection for 
industry ; 2, protection for agriculture; 3, empire fiscal unity. (Italics 
mine. ) 

Before another quarrel had time to develop, a national 
financial crisis in August led to the resignation of the Labor 
government and the establishment of a “national” ministry of 
ten, four Laborites, four Conservatives and two Liberals, 
specifically to balance the budget and save the pound. It suc- 
ceeded in the former task, but failed in the latter; within a 
month England went off gold. Such unexpected developments 
brought demands from the diehards for an election in which 
they might seriously consider tariffs as a means of remedying 
the unfavorable trade balance and arresting the growing 
canker of unemployment. Mr. Arthur Greenwood, Labor 
M.P., wrote after the ministerial revolution: 

If there was one man more responsible than another for the crisis, it 


was Lord Rothermere who said that this country was finished and that 
the unemployed were being kept alive by borrowing. 


Iv 


During these stirring times the press barons persistently 
sought to force upon the national government imperial prefer- 
ence and protection. In the earlier stages of the crisis little 
attention was paid to them. Although the small national cab- 
inet was made up of the “same old gang” to whom Lord 
Rothermere and his compatriot bitterly objected, their popular 
organs for a season vied with the more staid sheets in giving 
the national government effort a good press. At the close of 
the ministerial crisis the Mail, however, printed a letter from 
Sir Oswald Mosley, which asked that “we should immediately 
impose a heavy protective tariff on all manufactures. A tink- 
ering revenue tariff is utterly ineffective.” Even before the 
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national cabinet was well organized, Lord Hailsham wrote in 
the Express: 


We must also have a constructive programme; and so long as the 
national government lasts the Conservative party cannot proceed with 
their constructive programme of tariffs and imperial development. 


The Mail’s political correspondent wrote a fortnight later : 


The life of the nation was again threatened yesterday by a revival 
of the general election plot which the Daily Mail exposed some days ago. 
Everyone believed at that time that the realisation of the tremendous 
folly of an election had been sufficient warning to those who were at- 
tempting to bring it about. Unhappily the rumours have now been re- 
vived, and yesterday they caused consternation in the City, where the 
mere talk of such a project threatens the hardly secure stability of the 
sterling. . .. The Conservative party machine has been tuned up for an 
election. There are some Conservative members who consider that it is 
an occasion which they can turn to their party advantage by forcing an 
immediate appeal to the country. 


The Express, likewise, reported soon thereafter that the 
Committee of 1922 Club (back-bench Conservatives) had held 
a meeting and decided upon an immediate dissolution. To this 
the lobby correspondent, however, added: 

I understand that Mr. MacDonald is now prepared to go to the coun- 
try on the full imperial tariff programme. . . . This will mean the im- 
mediate resignation of Sir Herbert Samuel, and Mr. Snowden... . 


Neville Chamberlain will go to the Treasury and Sir John Simon to the 
Home Office. 


Such wishes were apparently father to the thought and tended 
to bedevil the political situation as Mr. MacDonald and Mr. 
Baldwin sought to deal fairly with their Liberal allies. Major 
Newman complained in the June (1932) Nineteenth Century: 


There are those who manipulate the press as to produce attractive- 
looking pictures of a British imperial Utopia, which they have designed 
for the gratification of their readers and the benefit of their circulation. 


In the attempt to prevent a dissolution, Premier MacDon- 
ald encountered great difficulty over the tariff, as his Liberal 
ministers were opposed to making it an election issue. Despite 
his patience and Mr. Baldwin’s tact, the question of immediate 
protection became paramount, and almost wrecked the national 
cabinet on the eve of the dissolution secured by the diehards. 
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Although both Liberal ministers were returned in a personal 
triumph, the overwhelming majority won by the Conservatives 
allowed the diehards to demand high protective tariffs and a 
comprehensive programme of imperial preference immediately. 
Both these aims were equally dear to the hearts of the press 
barons. 

The popular press and the diehards were reunited once 
more and deeply concerned as to MacDonald’s selection of a 
new national cabinet. The new cabinet was twice the size of 
the old, but Liberals and Laborites fared poorly, for the Con- 
servatives received over half the places, including that of 
chancellor of the exchequer. The Liberals, thanks to Mr. 
Baldwin, were allotted the presidency of the board of trade, 
for the press magnates and diehards would have given both 
portfolios to Tories. 

Even as they sought to hurry the slow-moving premier 
into announcing his cabinet, the popular newspapers featured 
the great amount of “dumping” carried on in anticipation of 
the imposition of tariffs. As early as the last of August the 
Mail urged such action by means of orders in council, and 
editorially repeated this suggestion two days after the election, 
maintaining that “a tariff is the only means of righting the 
trade balance.” Almost simultaneously another Rothermere 
organ announced: 

To-day one of those ships, the German 6,000 tonner, “Minden,” 
berthed at the West India Dock, London, packed with German goods of 
all kinds—-goods that are to be dumped into the British Market. 

The Liberal Magazine called attention to another news item 
in the same paper which was pitched in a different key: 

Two million biscuits! A friend in the shipping world tells me we 
have never before exported such bulk, in one consignment as this repre- 
sents. The 2,000,000 biscuits made in this country, left in the “Olympic” 
yesterday. 

In his campaign against “dumping,” Rothermere was ably 
seconded by the Express and the Telegraph. The assurance 
in a Mail editorial is decidedly sanguine: 


The prime minister is fulfiliing the hopes which the nation has 
placed in his leadership. He is acting. He promised yesterday . . . that 
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an announcement on the subject of dumping would be made “without 
delay.” .. . He intends to ask Parliament at once for authority to issue 
orders in council dealing with the regulation of foreign imports. 


The Beavermere papers continued to exaggerate the extent of 
“dumping.” “Rush of ‘Dump’ Ships to the Thames,” screamed 
a full-page heading in the Standard, ‘440 vessels in ten days. 
Imports exceed anything since the war.” 

Faced by such organized propaganda, the cabinet followed 
Lord Rothermere’s advice and asked Parliament to confer 
power on the board of trade to impose duties up to 100% on 
certain classes of imports. This was done and Britain thus 
definitely departed from her old free trade policy. 

Although the Mail had to applaud, it characteristically 
tempered its editorial praise in “Well Begun?”’: 

This is the first instalment of the national programme of recovery. 
It is peculiarly welcome, as it shows that the government is not afraid 
to act boldly. . .. The country expected action, not talk, and it has got 
what it wanted. .. . The government will [now] be able to work out a 
scientific tariff for which the whole nation has so plainly asked, and to 
incorporate in it a scheme of multilateral preferences for the dominions. 


. .. Again we say to Parliament, “Go full steam ahead,” and do not for- 
get that agriculture must be saved with other industries. 


The Standard voiced the imperial note in an editorial, 
“What the cabinet should say to Mr. Bennett,” and contrast- 
ing the more brilliant prospects for the United Empire Free 
Trade than a year before. 

Within a week, so soon, indeed, as the details of the 
scheme were announced, the Mail editorially became distinctly 
petulant in “Trickle and Flood.” 

Mr. Runciman’s first list of anti-dumping duties can only be regarded 
as a limited instalment. . . . It deals with a relatively small class of 


articles. . .. The duties stop only the merest trickle and allow the huge 
flood of unnecessary imports to pour into the country... . 


The free trade Guardian could not refrain from saying: 


The protectionists are most ungrateful people. Mr. Runciman’s ex- 
tensive list of duties has not appeased but only whetted their appetites, 
and from the chorus of the Sunday papers it can be taken that he will 
be pressed . . . to ignore all qualifications and abnormalities in the volume 
of imports. 
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At the same moment the Standard was threatening the new 
ministry : 

Unless an early announcement is made that the government intends 
to give protection to iron and steel, it is stated today organized action 
will be taken by Conservative members in Parliament. It is proposed 
that a meeting of members should be called to demand a declaration of 
policy and it is also suggested that the Prime Minister should be asked 
to receive a deputation. 

The Rotherbrook organs continued to demand protection 
for agriculture. The Mail ran a half-page headline: “The 
Farmers demand Action at Once’; the next day the Standard 
blazoned forth a full-page heading: “Stirring Call for Justice 
to British Agriculture.” The Mail also cried aloud for drastic 
reductions in expenditures and safeguarding the pound, 


and that can only be done by the strictest economy and the severest 
limitation of imports—which has not yet taken place—though everybody 
expected it to take place at once. Why does not the government act? 


In every possible way these papers urged an increase in the 
number of articles subject to heavy duties. It made out a 
strong case for protecting agriculture, which by implication 
meant food taxes. This clamor brought results. Within a 
week the cabinet granted relief to agriculture. 

The press barons also continued to insist upon imperial 
preference. The Standard asked the government to accept 
Premier Bennett’s invitation for convening the Imperial Con- 
ference at Ottawa at the earliest possible moment. Lord 
Beaverbrook’s aggressiveness was so objectionable as to bring 
upon him the wrath of the Liberal News-Chronicle which at- 
tacked all food taxers, especially the press barons. The pres- 
sure continued, however. The first instalment of legislation 
against “dumping” was issued by the board of trade Novem- 
ber 20, the second came ten days later, and the third in three 
weeks, 

Despite such continued activity the ultra-popular press 
pursued its policy of pin-pricks against the government. Early 
in December the Mail stated “Half Measures Still”: 


Sir John Gilmour’s measure is no doubt a useful one, so far as it 
goes. ...A large section of the House clearly felt that if our present 
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dangers and difficulties are to be overcome more determined action on a 
much wider scale is required. 

While the newspaper proprietors belabored the cabinet for its 
dilatoriness in embarking upon a policy of protection, there 
was considerable friction within the cabinet over what had 
already been done. The Liberal members, together with Mr. 
(now Lord) Snowden, were obviously embarrassed by the 
speedy march towards full-blooded tariffs. Their resignations, 
so much desired by the diehards, seemed imminent, and with 
it the break-up of the national government. The government 
announced instead that, being of one mind upon all other im- 
portant matters, it had agreed to disagree upon tariffs. 

This decision gave great concern to those who saw in it the 
end of responsible cabinet government founded upon collective 
responsibility. The press in general approved, but Liberal and 
Labor organs naturally dissented. Whereas the Mail praised 
the “agreement to differ,” but continued its opposition, the 
Express attacked it in a leading article: 

It is difficult to believe that responsible men of affairs could have 
passed such a document for publication. The fairest assumption is that 
their perceptions had been blunted by the long discussions of the last 
two days. Once again there is the grand old game of formula to save 
ministerial faces. It simply will not do. If a house be divided against 
itself that house cannot stand. The national government was returned 
to Westminster to assume responsibility, not to shelve it. 

In keeping with his desire to separate tariffs from politics, 
Mr. MacDonald appointed, on March 1, 1932, an imports ad- 
visory committee of three, to study the appeals made by the 
various industries for protection and report its findings to the 
treasury. Its recommendations brought on April 8 an order 
in council imposing duties varying from 15% to 33-1/3% ad 
valorem. A month later the committee virtually promised the 
steel industry, already enjoying a 33-1/3% duty, permanent 
protection provided it put its economic house in order. 

The press barons still remained dissatisfied. Lord Beaver- 
brook felt discouraged at the slow progress of his crusade. 
The Prince of Wales was to open a British trade exhibition 
at Copenhagen in September, and the Beaverbrook papers 
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chided him for agreeing to take part in it. The exhibition 
was intended to educate the Danes as to the ranges of British 
products and stimulate British exports to Denmark. Lord 
Beaverbrook, nevertheless, characterized it as “impudent Dan- 
ish propaganda,” especially designed to deflect British trade 
from the dominions, hamstring the forthcoming Ottawa con- 
ference and push the sale of Danish products in England. 
One of his organs published a map of Denmark touched up 
as a hungry monster with a horn on its forehead and its fist 
dripping blood. Fortunately the Danes are familiar with the 
antics of the British ultra-popular press. 

The press barons have usually opposed the League of Na- 
tions, because it seemed to aim at the formation of a United 
States of Europe, which would mean the death of Lord 
Beaverbrook’s United States of the British Empire. At the 
beginning of 1932, Lord Rothermere wrote “that enlightened 
international action is the first essential to our salvation.” 
Three weeks later the Mail accomplished another complete 
volte face. When his attention was called to it, he replied that 
this change of mind was due to the transformation of the 
problem itself, and stressed some recent statements by the 
celebrated economist, Sir Walter Layton, who retorted that 
the noble lord had drawn an “entizely misleading inference” 
from his figures. In August, 1932, a leading article in the 
Sunday Express said: 

The League is dying. We are watching the death agony now. Soon 
the end will come. There will be weeping and lamentation in many for- 


eign capitals. But there will be nothing but joy and relief in the hearts 
of those who care for the empire. 


The Canadian press magnate was naturally interested in 
the possibilities of the Imperial Conference which opened at 
Ottawa in the summer of 1932, and in his opinion probably 
the most momentous meeting ever held so far as the British 
Empire was concerned. 

His enthusiasm was soon turned into pessimism by the 
designation of Mr. Baldwin as the head of the British delega- 
tion. As the conference passed from one disappointment to 
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another the Sunday Express splashed across its front page 
“Mr. Baldwin—Bad Business” as his introduction. 
Crusaders, be on your guard! We are in danger of betrayal at 
Ottawa. Mr. Stanley Baldwin is making speeches which show that his 
heart has not changed. He means to sell the pass. . .. The moment has 
come to sound the alarm. The forces that have been true to the empire 
cause all through must rally again. We must make it clear to Mr. Bald- 
win that if he carries out his present intention his return will be the 
signal for such an onslaught on him as has never been known before. 


Of this the Yorkshire Herald asserted that he had overstepped 
the “bounds of decent journalism,” and the Guardian felt that 
it was entirely unwarranted by the facts. After the confer- 
ence broke up, with each of the dominions trying to save its 
own face, Lord Beaverbrook returned to the charge: 

This will not do. The forces that drove the Conservative party into 
adopting the empire policy must now take up their burden once more. 
The Ottawa agreements have exposed the utter inadequacy of the gov- 


ernment programme. The benefits of these half-hearted and limited 
compacts to the manufacturing industries will be illusory and negligible. 


Vv 


The press Caesars, being still dissatisfied with the minis- 
try’s hesitant policy on tariffs and imperial preference, said so 
emphatically and continually. They were equally antagonistic 
to the government’s liberal attitude toward India, in which 
they were warmly supported by Mr. Churchill. While the gov- 
ernment was clarifying its policy, Lord Rothermere could not 
refrain from indulging in another journalistic “ramp” in sup- 
port of Sir Oswald Mosley, the neurotic politician, who has 
far outdone any other political figure of his day in the chang- 
ing of his political affiliations. Having resigned from the 
Labor ministry in disgust at its general futility, Sir Oswald 
gradually swung to the extreme right until he headed his own 
Blackshirts, known officially as the British Union of Fascists. 

Although in the past there had been very bad blood be- 
tween this irrepressible twentieth-century knight-errant and 
the irresponsible press barons, Lord Rothermere immediately 
began to sound forth the praises of Herr Hitler, of Signor 
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Mussolini, and especially of Sir Oswald. For perhaps a 
month there seemed to be little else in the organs controlled by 
Lord Rothermere except free and blatant advertising of the 
Blackshirts and their leader. For some time this journalist 
had leading articles on the British Fascists (whom he insisted 
should always be called Blackshirts) read nightly to him over 
the telephone before releasing them for the press, as he sought 
once more to work up national hysteria. The Quarterly Re- 
view described the situation: 

For six brief but glorious months . . . Fascism and its leader basked 

in the genial warmth of Lord Rothermere’s friendship. His newspapers 
gave them space, printed their articles, rhapsodied over their meetings, 
illustrated their leader in all the poses of an animated existence, ex- 
tolled his creed as the only solvent of our troubles. Hurrah for the 
Blackshirts! from the pen of Lord Rothermere himself, sounded the 
keynote. 
Gradually, almost imperceptibly, Rothermere’s organs began 
to slacken in their enthusiasm for British Fascism, the news 
of which was relegated to the back page. In a “leaderette,” 
the Mail stated that England would “have no dictator. Her 
people have learned to settle their differences by votes and 
reason, not by violence and bloodshed.” The bitter denun- 
ciation of Jewish capitalism in England by Sir Oswald, and 
his steady insistence upon the crying need for a dictator, 
proved most embarrassing to his journalistic sponsor, partic- 
ularly after the violence associated with the Blackshirt meeting 
at Olympia (London) and the Hitler “purge” of June 30. 
Lord Rothermere, consequently, asked him to modify his pro- 
gramme, particularly as to these two points. Sir Oswald re- 
fused to yield on any point; so his newspaper patron withdrew 
his support. Interviewed upon his change of front, Lord 
Rothermere replied that it had been only “an incident, def- 
initely an incident.” 

Naturally enough, Lord Rothermere came in for some 
severe strictures from his journalistic contemporaries, notably 
Mr. Kingsley Martin in the Political Quarterly and Mr. C. A. 
Selden in the New York Times. The Manchester Guardian 
weekly also spoke editorially : 
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Either Lord Rothermere was guilty of extraordinary self-deception 
or he vastly overestimated his persuasive powers. He thought he could 
make Sir Oswald and his men into a nice, well-behaved Tory “ginger” - 
group. .. . And, although he is a political eccentric, Lord Rothermere 
does sometimes put his ear to the ground ; his sense of hearing is acuter 
than his prescience. But who will be next in favour? The niche is 
vacant. 


There was a general feeling that the British Fascists would 
not become a danger, but it was generally feared that they 
might develop into a political nuisance. Mr. Quintin Hogg 
wrote in the Nineteenth Century: 

It is to be anticipated that in the South of England the Fascists will 
run political candidates with exactly the same object as the old news- 
paper candidates (the prevention of a Conservative victory even at the 


cost of a Socialist success), and these candidates may meet with some 
measure of support. 


The Liberal Magazine felt the movement was far from neg- 
ligible, for it had “captured the multitudinous advertising pro- 
vided by Lord Rothermere and the Daily Mail [and may] put 
up 400 candidates at the next election.” 

Whatever danger there may have been from the Black- 
shirts passed as rapidly as it arose. This was due partly to 
their programme, partly to their violent methods. Lord Roth- 
ermere’s parting company with them may have been largely 
due to the refusal of his noble colleague and rival to co- 
operate with him in this “stunt,” for the Beaverbrook press 
adopted as its slogan, “Empire ever, Nazi-ism never.” More 
influential still, was the emergence of another issue upon 
which the “Heavenly Twins” could join in annoying the na- 
tional government. 

This question had to do with the future of India, upon 
which the press peers and the diehards have never seen eye to 
eye with Mr. Baldwin. For more than five years the ultra- 
popular press had thundered against his truckling to the de- 
mands of Gandhi and other Indian leaders; specifically they 
have never forgiven him for refusing to embarrass the Labor 
government’s policy when the Conservatives were in opposi- 
tion. During this period the diehards have seven times chal- 
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lenged Mr. Baldwin’s position as party leader, largely upon 
the Indian issue. At times nothing else could be heard above 
the clamor of the press lords for the head of Mr. Baldwin. 
Every time they have pressed the fight to a conclusion they 
have been humiliated, but that has never prevented them from 
renewing their attack. In a special Conservative party coun- 
cil, which they forced upon him in October, 1933, Mr. Bald- 
win was upheld 737 to 344. The final disposition of India’s 
claims for greater local autonomy, however, demanded an 
early solution, which the national government promised to 
face after the publication of a long expected report. The die- 
hards and newspaper barons sought to hurry and harass the 
government as this White Paper neared completion. Upon 
its appearance the annual Conservative conference in October 
sustained the national government’s attitude by a very small 
majority. A month later the Guardian stated that it “must 
inevitably rank as one of the great state papers of our political 
history,” a point of view generally accepted except for “the 
Beaverbrook and Rothermere press,” the Post and the Herald, 
as a scheme which “must be adopted in the interests of India 
and the British Empire alike.” 

Lord Rothermere would have preferred to disrupt the Con- 
servative party on this issue rather than allow the govern- 
ment’s Indian plan to go through. As the Evening News said 
editorially: 

If the government is prepared to split the Conservative party from 
top to bottom rather than abandon its folly, then let the party split. 


Perhaps it does not matter much since it looks as if the Socialists would 
soon be in power anyway. 


The press magnates, enthusiastically supported by the diehards 
under Mr. Churchill, demanded that the question whether their 
party should support the recommendations in the report should 
be submitted to the party council rather than be left to Mr. 
Baldwin’s decision. The patient leader once more yielded to 
the clamor. The interest in the question, as judged by the at- 
tendance, aroused greater interest than a year earlier. The 
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results were even more decisive, for the vote was 1,102 to 390 
in support of Mr. Baldwin and the Indian report. ; 

The proprietor of the Mail did not submit quietly to this 
political snub. The Spectator unkindly remarked that his 
article must “be regarded merely as a psychological curiosity,” 
and his statements as quoted certainly seem to warrant the 
statement: “If the government’s fatal plans for India go 
through, one of the greatest administrative openings hitherto 
available to our brilliant young men will be deliberately closed.” 

The newspaper barons are once more on the defensive, but 
it is not easy for a man with the elastic conscience of Lord 
Rothermere, or Lord Beaverbrook with obsessions in favor of 
a United States of the British Empire, to remain quiescent. 
Besides, it is not good for circulation (newspaper). What will 
be their next “stunt” at the expense of responsible British 
statesmen? These ministers should be, perhaps, grateful for 
the attacks of these press gadflies, which tend to keep them up 
to the mark; for they must constantly strive to overcome the 
impression that the Conservatives are led by “weak men and 
place-seekers who habitually compromised with their political 
opinions, and sold their supporters into the hands of their 
opponents.” The average politician, however, is not prone to 
philosophize. A letter to the Times holds the guerilla warfare 
of these peers largely responsible for the astonishing Labor 
victories in the British municipal elections last November: 

With their decrying of achievements, criticising policy, and ridicul- 
ing individual members of the national government. . . . It is no use 
crying “stinking fish” up to the last moment before the doors of the 
=, room are opened, and then inviting the public to come in and 

uy. 

The political scene in Great Britain has changed very rap- 
idly in the last few months. As a general election approached, 
the leaders of the national government seemed moribund, and 
united only in desiring to fight this election on the same basis 
as in 1931. Premier MacDonald, although openly villified in 
his own constituency, continued as a political Micawber, until 
public pressure and ill health forced him to exchange cabinet 
places with Mr. Baldwin. Power was slipping from the hands 
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of the elder statesmen as an open revolt of the younger Con- 
servatives threatened. The diehards, led by Mr. Churchill, 
were also embittered by the passage of the India Act, and 
seemed to represent a substantial body of opinion. The irre- 
pressible Mr. Lloyd George, having apparently discovered the 
Fountain of Youth, sponsored a British New Deal, which 
caught the public imagination, but his programme has appar- 
ently been sidetracked by the caution of the cabinet and the 
rapidly evolving Ethiopian crisis. 

In their wavering attitude toward the government, the 
press magnates are running true to form. Alone among im- 
portant British newspapers, they criticized Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
statement to the League of England’s attitude toward Italian 
ambitions in Ethiopia. In August the Rothermere slogan was, 
“Good Luck to Italy!” His colleague, criticizing the Locarno 
agreement, besought England to keep out of the League, and 
leave Ethiopia to Mussolini’s tender mercies. Being informed 
that sanctions could come only with the unanimous condemna- 
tion of Italy as the aggressor, Lord Beaverbrook changed his 
position, and cried aloud in the Express: “If there are sanc- 
tions, there will be no war.” The New Statesman and Nation 
commented : 

But that was only his morning mood. In the evening he proved a 
backslider. For the Evening Standard . . . repeated the very nonsense 
that the Daily Express . . . had repudiated. The President of the 
T.U.C. was scolded in the Evening Standard for advocating sanctions 
and wanting to send “our sons to fight Fascism in East Africa.” Lord 
Beaverbrook must make peace with himself. 

The present situation, with Britain facing the possibility 
of war with Italy, and a general election imminent, is decidedly 
to the taste of these newspaper proprietors, who love to fish 
in troubled waters. With the foreign and domestic situations 
both so tense, they can do much, under the ostensible guise of 
patriotism, to embarrass Mr. Baldwin, and may have some in- 
fluence in determining the course of the election. Lord North- 
cliffe unseated Mr. Asquith in the World War, and it is pos- 
sible that his journalistic successor may also be able, in the 
event of another European war, to drive Mr. Baldwin into 
retirement. 
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ANALYZING THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC SYSTEM 

America’s Capacity To Propuce. By Edwin G. Nourse and Associates. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Brookings Institution, 1934. Pp. 430. $3.50. 

America’s Capacity to Consume. By Maurice Leven, Harold G. Moulton, and 
Clark Warburton. Washington, D. C.: The Brookings Institution, 1934. Pp. 
133. $3.00. 

Tue Formation oF Capital. By Harold G. Moulton. Washington, D. C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1935. Pp. 160. $2.50. 

Together these three volumes constitute three-fourths of what prom- 
ises in its entirety to be the most important contribution to American 
economic literature in recent years. Shedding the cold, clear light of 
scholarly analysis upon the oft-debated problem of how to gear the 
highly developed technological methods of modern production with a 
limping and halting system of economic distribution, these volumes offer 
basic food for the student of economics today. The bold objective of 
these volumes, and of the fourth and final volume of this series which 
will shortly be published, is to picture and appraise the manner in which 
our economic system functions, the manner in which it uses resources, 
plant, and labor to produce goods and distributes them among all citizens. 
This vitally significant study is being carried on by the outstanding 
group of research scholars associated with The Brookings Institution. 

As the first part of this study, America’s Capacity to Produce raised 
and answered the following questions: “Did actual production even in 
our most prosperous years utilize our full productive capacity, and if 
not, how much latent capacity was there which might have been drawn 
upon for the satisfaction of people’s wants through some better method 
of handling our economic affairs?” The answer that is reached after a 
careful review of a deal of statistical data is this: The existence of idle 
productive capacity has characterized our economic system during the 
entire period 1900-1930. In 1929, a year in which the production of 
goods reached its peak, at least 19 per cent of our productive equipment 
and about 20 per cent of the available labor supply was not utilized. 

Continuing their study in America’s Capacity to Consume, the sec- 
ond volume in this series, these authors ask: Is it true that “we can 
produce more than enough for everybody in this country,” that the 
source of our economic ills is to be found in the fact that production 
has already outrun consumption? Their review of the national income 
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and its distribution forces these authors to deny that we can now produce 
in excess of our needs. Specifically they point out that if all family 
incomes of less than $2,500 were raised to this figure, with no changes 
above that level, the total consumption in this country would be increased 
by more than $16,000,000,000. If the standard of living of the bulk 
of all American families were raised to a conscionable level, their study 
reveals, the demand for goods by the American people would absorb a 
far greater quantity of goods than was turned out by our farms and 
factories in the peak year 1929. Finally, it is pointed out that the fact 
that the purchasing power of the great masses of the population is quite 
inadequate to absorb, at the prices prevailing, the output of our pro- 
ductive establishment indicates that the price system fails to distribute 
wealth in such a manner as to smooth the pathway of economic progress 
to a higher standard of living for all. 

In the third volume of this series, The Formation of Capital, these 
students regard the process of saving and its effect, under modern con- 
ditions, upon the relation of economic production and consumption. 
“The primary need at this stage in our economic history,” they conclude, 
is a larger flow of funds through the consumption channels rather than 
more abundant savings.” In other words, the present unequal distribu- 
tion of income accelerates savings which because of the lack of pur- 
chasing power by the masses are not converted into capital by business 
men, but serve only to inflate security prices and promote financial 
instability. 

Dealing with the very warp and woof of the existing economic sys- 
tem, these volumes represent an important and revealing analysis of the 
system. Separately each of these volumes describes clearly in non-tech- 
nical, readable language the research these students have carried on and 
the pertinent conclusions they have reached. When supplemented by the 
fourth and final volume of this series, they will provide a comprehen- 
sive study of the distribution of wealth and income in relation to eco- 
nomic progress of immeasurable value. 

Joun J. Corson, III. 


BIOGRAPHY OF A HUMANIST 
Erasmus or RotrerpAM. By Stefan Zweig. New York: The Viking Press, 1934, 
$3.00. 
That Stefan Zweig should have chosen Erasmus as the subject of 
his latest biography is in itself an interesting fact. To students of 
Erasmus it may even seem the most interesting fact about this produc- 
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tion. It puts him as a candidate for popular interest in a class with 
Casanova, Marie Antoinette, and Mary Baker Eddy. : 

He owes this honor not to his writings, hardly one of which “has 
any message to our epoch” (p. 3), not to his influence on pedagogy, 
classical philology, or patristics, of which his biographer makes almost 
no mention, but to his picturesque isolation during the struggles of the 
Reform and to the liberal temper which makes him a convenient mouth- 
piece for Zweig’s own opinions. Even the publisher’s blurb admits that 
this is not a “factual biography,” but the story “of one modern Euro- 
pean written by another.” And this is perhaps just as well, since the 
writer’s rhetorical talent far exceeds his knowledge of history. There 
are few readers who will not be carried away by his denunciations of 
religious and racial fanaticism, but there are even fewer who will not 
wonder whether he is thinking of Germany in the sixteenth century or 
in the twentieth, of Luther or of Hitler. 

It would not be difficult to list as many errors as there are pages in 
this loosely printed book, but two or three specimens must suffice to show 
how little attention Zweig has given to the age of Erasmus or to his 
work. He imagines that modern Latin was a sort of “early Esperanto” 
created by the Humanists to overcome those differences of language 
which during the Middle Ages “formed an impenetrable wall between 
nation and nation”’—and that it died with Erasmus (pp. 11, 107, 
234). He acclaims Erasmus as “the first conscious European,” “the 
first man of letters to advocate pacifist ideals,” “the first German re- 
former . . . to try and bring fresh life into the Catholic Church by 
means dictated by the laws of reason,” and even as “the first thorough- 
going bibliophile” (pp. 4, 109, 16, 50). He declares that Erasmus’ 
edition of the New Testament—which still irritates Biblical scholars by 
its satiric excursions—was so decorous in tone that it excited no oppo- 
sition—though in reality it involved Erasmus in theological quarrels for 
the rest of his days—and he goes on to say that Erasmus was too gentle 
to put up a fight even when attacked—though one glance at his collected 
works shows that two tall folios are filled with his obstinate and embit- 
tered controversies (pp. 94-95, 68, 144). 

But in general Zweig seems to realize that he is not at his best in 
dealing with mere matters of fact and avoids all detail, true or false. 
This makes the narrative less lively than it might easily have been, but 
it leaves a free field for rhetoric. Erasmus’ teaching is resolved into a 
series of paradoxes, and his career is reduced to a stupendous antithesis. 
He seems to have lived merely as a foil for Luther and to have written 
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merely to pave the way for Voltaire—and Darwin (pp. 119-120) ! Zweig 
accepts unquestioningly Luther’s view of Erasmus as a modern Lucian, 
a skeptic and a scoffer, to whom “human affairs mean more than divine 
things” (p. 149). “Philosophy, so far as he was concerned, was just 
as pure a method of the search for God as was theology, and he did not 
gaze more reverently into the Christian heaven than into the Olympus of 
the Greeks” (p. 8). “He would not bind himself to anything or to any- 
body, neither to prince nor churl; even God’s service he refused to 
undertake for long” (p. 34). This of Erasmus, who declared that 
though he had often sinned he had never doubted; who never tired of 
repeating that all men are soldiers of Christ, and himself grew old in 
the study of the Bible and the Fathers ; who dismissed the pagan gods as 
mere shadows of Christian truth, or else pestilential demons; who re- 
fused to accept even ithe ancient philosophers unless they concurred with 
Scripture; who confessed that learning is not essential to piety, but that 
piety is the sme object of learning; whose whole endeavor is summa- 
rized in the exclamation : “For this should we learn the arts and sciences, 
for this, philosophy and eloquence, that we may understand Christ and 
celebrate His glory. Here is the whole scope of learning and eloquence !” 

It is curious to see how this total incomprehension of Erasmus’ reli- 
gious position betrays Zweig into old prejudices to which he, as a mod- 
ern of the moderns, has really no right. Since he regards Erasmus as “a 
free-thinker in Voltaire’s and Lessing’s sense,” he has no difficulty in 
believing that by the time he was in his fifties “he had long since realized 
that the problem concerning God and things divine was an insoluble 
one” and so abandoned theology for the arts and sciences (pp. 51, 174)! 
From this it is but a step to the idea that he was without “positive con- 
victions in his chosen articles of faith,” which in turn leads to the opin- 
ion that “for no idea in the world, for no conviction, could he be induced 
to place his head upon the block, and suffer for what he at heart knew 
to be true and right” (pp. 142, 69). Only one thing remains, to set up 
his anti-type, that “swaggering, brimming, almost bursting piece of living 
matter,” that “stout, thick-set, hard-boned, full-blooded clod of clay called 
Luther,” that “werewolf” and “berserker,” that “man of wrath per- 
sonified,” who was at his best only when “fury and hatred leapt vol- 
canically from his mouth,” but who believed in himself, his people, and 
his God (pp. 133, 141, 209, 217, 136). So we come to the conclusion: 
“All that Erasmus sought was peace and tranquillity of soul, all that 
Luther sought was to create a tension and a convulsion of the emotions” 
(p. 136). A strange definition, surely, of the fruits of religion! 
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Of the sources for such a picture it is hardly necessary to speak. 
We may recognize here and there echoes from such authorities as Dil- 
they, Wernle, and Huizinga, but in general Zweig has safeguarded his ~ 
originality by neglecting all the problems that have exercised Erasmus’ 
previous critics. There is in fact so little said of the real man and his 
work that we cannot but wonder whether Zweig did not, on- second 
thought, despair of interesting his public in this “dried and pickled” 
humanist (p. 62), and deliberately elbow Erasmus out of his own biog- 
raphy. Certainly those readers who do wish to learn something of 
Erasmus and his times may be advised to keep to one of the several 
excellent lives written before the art of biography was so successfully 
divorced from history. 

RACHEL GIESE. 


A COCKNEY POET AND HIS BACKGROUND 
Barry Cornwat_: A Biography of Bryan Waller Procter. By Richard Willard 
Armour. Boston: Meador Publishing Company, 1935. Pp. 370. $3.00. 

Many readers who think of Barry Cornwall as a horrible exemplar 
of the treacly verse glorified in Friendship’s Offering will no doubt be 
pleased to learn that that poet was for years a Commissioner of Lunacy 
in England. It is hard to realize today that Procter seemed for a while 
as important a member of the Cockney School as John Keats; that 
Pushkin, a few minutes before going to his death in a duel, penned a 
letter in which he recommended certain of his verses to a lady who was 
thinking of translating them into Russian; that Thackeray and Brown- 
ing dedicated works to him; or that the polysyllabic Swinburne idolized 
him to the point of apostrophizing him in “Age and Song.” But such 
are the facts—and Mr. Armour makes full use of them, along with a 
host of similar literary connections, to revitalize the actual Barry Corn- 
wall who lived and moved as an affable but quiet barrister-poet in the 
midst of several brilliant groups of men of letters. The importance of 
such a biography as is presented in this study lies largely in ‘the back- 
ground which it supplies to the literary life of England during the long 
period of Procter’s existence. And yet there is a certain quiet charm 
about the man himself—the same kind of charm that makes his remi- 
niscences of Charles Lamb what they are. 

Mr. Armour is under no illusion as to the significance of his subject. 
He frankly dubs Procter a “satellite” and a “hero-worshipper.” In- 
deed, only a third of the volume is devoted to the actual biography, the 
rest of the space being used for a fair-minded critical discussion of the 
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man’s works and the reproduction of a number of letters selected from 
his unpublished correspondence. In this last section one finds epistles 
addressed to Southey, Landor, Carlyle, Browning, and (the majority) 
to John Forster. There is much pleasant literary chit-chat in these 
letters and once in a while a bit like the following: 

Just before dinner . . . I went to have my hair cut. In the principal street of Liver- 
pool was a sailor (very drunk) with two women—and a soldier (very drunk) 
with one. This last hero had a girl on his arm—a vulgar stout girl of about 25. 


. .- I saw her lean her head against his shoulder as they walked along and heard 
her say “I’m bloody fond of you.”—O Eros! 


The biography, the criticism, and the editing of the letters are all 
done in smooth, expert style; and, as a result, Barry Cornwall may be 
elevated from the realm of fallen Sejanuses. 

CLARENCE GOHDES. 


THE CREATOR OF DON QUIXOTE 
A Man Cattep Cervantes. By Bruno Frank. Translated by H. T. Loweporter. 

New York: The Viking Press, 1935. Pp. 301. 

The Cervantes presented by Bruno Frank in displaying the pitiful 
lovableness of a man who, like Abou Ben Adam, “loved his fellow 
men,” yet was, by them, so misunderstood, so monstrously treated, is 
very closely drawn from history, even though the author and the advance 
statements declare that so little is really known of the real man’s life that 
the biographer-fictionist had to draw strongly on his imagination to fill 
out details of the time covered from early manhood to the almost three 
score years the protagonist had attained when the story ends. But the 
reader is comforted knowing that end is not the termination of Cer- 
vantes’s life, nor of his career. The author has given the narrative a 
dramatic finale that matches well the dramatic introduction of his great 
character. One critic has said the papal messenger to the court of Spain 
(who became the patron of Cervantes) was not a cardinal, as the author 
makes him to be, and that it was improbable that Cervantes met him in 
Madrid. But Fitz Maurice-Kelly in his History of Spanish Literature 
states that Acquaviva was the Special Nuncio to the court of Philip II 
and that Cervantes joined the prelate’s household as Legate’s chamber- 
lain and with him left Madrid for Rome in December, 1568. So that 
the author of the book under review had fact on which to build his 
striking introduction. 

But how a detail of Cervantes’s personality was known so that it 
could be said of him, at that time, “his voice was mature, not deep but 
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ringing and with a virile warmth,” does not appear. And descriptions of 
other personal matters as well as those of persons connected with him 
lead one to believe that the assertion in the foreword and on the jacket 
of the book gives the reliance on a paucity of information of such things. 
Fitz Maurice-Kelly gives much more in detail. An incident told of 
what the young Spaniard finds in the life of clerics in Rome is a com- 
plement of what is said in The Cloister and the Hearth, and more re- 
cently by Meréjowsky in The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci—“at the 
very time the Pope was performing mass, most of the prelates present 
sat around very free and easy with covered heads and talked as if they 
were somewhere else.” 

The narrative of Cervantes’s life in Rome is probably founded on 
descriptions, coupled with imaginary incidents, that would be probable 
in the life of a young man in that city so new to him. The letter to 
“Dear and Honored Parents” is beautifully naive. The episode of 
Gina’s intrigue with the young scholar—one thinks of it as her intrigue 
with him not considering it in reverse order or even that it was mutual 
—is very like such an incident described of Anthony Adverse and the 
seductive housekeeper of Anthony’s patron. Whether or not such ep- 
isodes in Cervantes’s life were gathered from any of his own records, 
they are like to the character of such a youth and man. It is not plain 
whether he is sensible of phenomena or nature described in his wander- 
ings, but there is paragraph after paragraph of pure poetry dealing with 
scenes the man passes through; some lovely, some terrible, all with the 
touch that shows how humanity appealed to this genius. The tale of the 
siege of Lepanto—Corinth—suggests the history of Roger of Sicily and 
his campaign of four hundred years earlier. 

Of the voyage of the Sol and the capture by corsairs, the life in the 
Berber city and camps, the tyrant whose ruling is unspeakably cruel 
even for that period, the tale rings true to what one has been told are 
facts. Not the least impressive are the consequences of repeated efforts 
to escape, Cervantes always endangering his own safety to endeavor to 
secure that of others. Here again Fitz Maurice-Kelly gives more detail 
than does the novel. He says that Cervantes’s release was due to accident : 
that Juan Gil had offered five hundred gold ducats as the ransom of 
Palafox, but this was not considered sufficient for so prominent a man 
as Palafox, and Cervantes was allowed to go for that sum. So in Septem- 
ber, 1580, he sailed away free. As he carried some manuscripts with 
him, the fact that important plays he had written in Algiers were lost 
seems not to have mattered, and he was greeted in Madrid as the author 
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of sonnets of value and called “a poet of repute.” How much the 
Algerian Rais, Dali-Mami, did in fact ultimately favor this prisoner 
whom he could not induce to lie or betray his fellows, is not revealed; 
the man is a character of a wild nature that also has its human side. 

The most pathetic portion of this story is that of Cervantes’s life 
after he married Catalina and settled down in her small home, her 
mother ruling the daughter, the house, and, as far as she could, her 
son-in-law. Even the horrors of captivity had not beer so hard to bear ; 
they must of necessity cease ; but this dreadful dullness had no prospect 
of change. And it was only by accepting the King’s appointment as a 
commissioner to collect taxes from people already bled white to provide 
for the war with England and finance the Armada, that he got away. 
Dreary too was the task of exploiting those who had already been so 
oppressed. Unlucky in accounts as he had been in realizing his literary 
ambition, Cervantes became involved in reports that were questioned. 
This led to his arrest and imprisonment in Seville, where, it is presumed, 
he began to write Don Quixote. Again history changes the length of 
time he was in jail there; it is stated that it was but three months; yet 
he was so impoverished he had nothing on which to go anywhere else, 
kept himself alive by writing letters for the illiterate, reports, leaflets, 
anything that would earn money ; and he also wrote sonnets and a series 
of verses on the death of Philip IJ. But the government, even after 
four or more years, pursued him for the disputed accounts, and he was 
called to appear at Valladolid in 1603. Then it was he took the man- 
uscript that was to justify all his failures and griefs even if this was not 
done in his lifetime. For he found a publisher for Don Quirote, and 
the Royal privilege is dated September 26, 1604. 

The author of this superb biography of Cervantes stresses the sig- 
nificance of Cervantes’s finding his periods of ill-luck or of opportunity 
in September and toward the end of the month. He makes, too, im- 
pressive the accounts of the King’s misfortunes and of his fanatical 
deeds whether of state or personal significance. Even though ghastly 
the tale of the funeral trains by which Philip brought to be buried in 
the Escorial the bodies or the bones of members of his house who had 
died in other lands, is pitiful; one’s heart is touched for the austere 
monarch, suffering in body and unsolaced in soul. It is by contrast 
with the nature of Cervantes, ever sweet, generous, hopeful, even on his 
deathbed and dying of the same malady which carried off the King; yet 
he could even then smile at life. 

Bruno Frank’s last pages recount Cervantes’s reading of his book to 
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the jail birds lodged with him at Seville. And they broke into roars of 
laughter. “He smiled at himself. What was the grievance against 
them? He had shown them their own lot, their misery, and they 
laughed to his dismay. That they laughed? But Don Quixote was 
made to be laughed at. Why should he complain?” 


FLORENCE JACKSON STODDARD. 


A DESERT IN THE FOREST 


Green Hett. By Julian Duguid. London: Jonathan Cape, 1935. Pp. 315. 

It is not only a narrative of difficult and daring exploration in one 
of the greatest jungles in the world, almost destitute of water, of burn- 
ing heat during the day and gripping cold at night, but it is part of the 
history of that region in South America which was first to be occupied 
peaceably and with a peaceable object—the civilizing and Christianizing 
of the natives. And the Gran Chaco is the section for possession of 
which armies as resolute as the Spartans have waged battle. 

Of the war, however, the author says little, as he was exploring the 
territory before the contest became bitter. Rather does he give un- 
stinted praise to the early missionaries who began the cultivation of the 
soil for colonizing and taught savages to become skilled agriculturists. 
And he lays to the expulsion of their teachers the return of the Indians 
to ruthless savagery in many parts, to indifference to progress almost 
everywhere. ‘ 

His accounts of the Gran Chaco—this jungle which covers the north- 
eastern point of the Argentine, all the western part of Paraguay, much 
of the southwestern province of Brazil, Matto Grosso—and Bolivian 
territory from the frontiers of the three republics mentioned—a wedge- 
shaped region—up to the foothills and plateaux of the high Sierras 
filled with thrilling descriptions of narrow escapes from pestilence, 
famine, thirst, and barbarous natives more threatening even than the 
wild beasts, vampires, birds of prey, and torments of insects nearly 
invisible and quite inescapable. 

The diction of the narrator carries the reader with a sweep of his 
own emotion at what he meets with and describes with poetic swing and 
phrase. He causes one “to walk into the horizon,” as he puts it, a far 
horizon indeed, and one feels that, brave and grand the quest has been, 
what these men experienced—there are four of them. 

Yet, holding close to the known and safe would not have won a world 
for civilization. And those of us who have not ventured on a great 
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enterprise, may vicariously share the thrill of those who do. An inter- 
esting comment on the general character of a South American is made 
by Duguid thus: “He never forgets that he is a José Maria Sanchez (or 
other aristocratic name, that is, a hidalgo) reared in a land where to- 
morrow is the business day of the week.” Now this reviewer, having 
lived many years in South America, refutes this statement as to the 
“tomorrow business day,” unless applied only to the most remote places 
and to people who have not traveled in their own country, even, nor 
come in contact with persons of other nations. 

But the author of Green Hell reveals that officials in responsible 
posts must have had very special training in and license to fill them 
when he says of a pilot of the rivers, “He may take his steamer only 
over his special course. He must have studied that course nine years 
to get a license and must choose which part of the river to follow and 
thereafter follow only that.” In other words, a pilot may take a steamer 
from Buenos Aires to Asuncion, the capital of Paraguay, where meeting 
of the Paraguay River from the east and the Pilcomayo from the north, 
flowing together forms the Parana that conducts to the Atlantic Ocean. 
Another pilot must take the steamer up the Paraguay to Corumba, the 
Brazilian frontier. If a pilot lets his steamer run aground on any of 
the many sand bars, his punishment is to stay aboard that vessel until 
the next rains cause the water to rise sufficiently to float her off ; some- 
times it is six months. Pilots up the Pilcomayo have but a little way to 
go, for rapids make that stream impassable for its length, though it is a 
good waterway from its source down to the rapids. 

The explorations of this part by two Englishmen, a Bolivian diplomat 
returning from London, and a Russian hunter long in the country— 
followed the path made by the intrepid De Chavez who, late in the six- 
teenth century, led a company of some three hundred soldiers, servants, 
followers, and five ladies, cultivated women of Spain who were follow- 
ing their husbands or lovers as courageously as other women ventured 
into the wilds of New England. The expedition crossed the leagues of 
jungle and planted the banner of Spain in the center of the continent 
at Santa Cruz de las Sierras. Missions were started there and at places 
between. Duguid notes what treasures had been transported with in- 
finite difficulty over seas, up the long river route on the primitive craft, 
overland through the jungle by bullock and ox cart or mule-trains plod- 
ding the thirsty way ; for, in spite of “not being able to see the forest for 
the trees,” there was and is great scarcity of water, streams being few, 
water-holes far apart, thus making desert conditions in the midst of 
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thick woods. Yet hither were brought great pieces of furniture, heavy 
treasures, besides articles easier to transport. At Santa Corazon, Duguid 
found intact in one of the ancient, and now almost deserted, churches - 
an incense casket which, he says, “is obviously of Benvenuto Cellini’s 
school, perhaps brought by a Spaniard who had been to Italy before 
emigrating to America, probably about 1689.” 

The guardian in charge of the church, calling himself by the Indian 
title of the head of a community, Cacique, was asked if he would sell 
the casket. His reply sounds like a rebuke to the spirit of acquisition. 
“The church does not sell. Sefior, she has no need; she has four 
hundred cattle.” 

The writer says of the cathedral of Santa Cruz: “It is a dream 
crystallized in stone, an everlasting memorial to the pioneers of South 
America. Every stone is an achievement, every bell a just source of 
pride; and it may well be that the very magnificence of these buildings 
laid the foundation of the suspicion which was to end in their (the 
padres’s) expulsion.” 

One of the most striking things one learns from Duguid’s travel 
over the wilderness is that there are still tribes of savages entirely un- 
tamed, with barbarous customs, horrible habits, yet he believes they 
might be reclaimed and that only when they are, will the vast, rich, and 
desirable region make a possible place for developing industry. 

As a contrast to conditions of the natives he emphasizes the marvel- 
lous progressiveness of the Bolivian Air Forces, whose transit from 
point to point is over the most perilous ways known—the impenetrable 
forest where no landing places are possible, the equally impossible 
refuges on Andean peaks ; yet the service is maintained in a regular and 
thorough way and to far points. 

The writer does not mention the Argentine Chaco. This is now 
colonized to a considerable extent and, although the most torrid part of 
that Republic, is developing. So is the Chaco of Brazil, which is the 
northeastern boundary of the Chaco of Paraguay. In the Paraguayan 
Chaco (which is that for which Bolivia is contending, though it has 
been a part of Paraguay ever since that region was part of the Vice- 
Royalty of the La Plata and, settlements having been made therein (in 
1537), some late developments have been made along the river above 
Asuncién. But through the interior toward Bolivia and in Bolivian 
Chaco wild nature and wild men make a real wilderness. The desolate 
sense of remoteness possesses one who even ventures on its outskirts. 

Ever since the Spaniards pursued the last of the Incas down the 
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eastern slopes of the Andes in what was then Upper Peru, the people 
who have been called Bolivians since 1829, have carried on the mining 
industries that have given out so much wealth—gold, silver (it is the 
third largest silver-producing country in the world and also third in 
bismuth), while Paraguay has held the Chaco and cultivated it from 
the rivers up a hundred miles inland. While intermarriage with the 
Guarani race has produced a now admittedly Paraguayan type, the lead- 
ing classes of the country are descendants of early Spanish settlers, and 
many boast of as good blood as any who speak the language of Spain. 
This is true in both countries. Duguid notes that close to very primitive 
life he came upon places where old-world etiquette of the most formal 
kind was practiced even among almost sordid ways of living. 

The author of Green Hell speaks, after all his terrible adventures, 
with tenderness and hope of the whole of those primitive lands and the 
people. He says, too, “Argentina and the United States between them 
will cause all wars to cease in South America and throw their weight 
on the side of peace and vested interests. These will prevail over hot 
blood.” 

FLORENCE JACKSON STODDARD. 


AN OBJECTIVE PORTRAIT 


GouveRNEUR Morris: Witness of Two Revolutions. By Daniel Walther. Trans- 
lated by Elinore Denniston. New York: Funk and Wagnalls Company, Lit- 
erary Digest Books, 1934. Pp. xi, 314. $3.00. 

It is not unusual for one to feel that a man or a movement has not 
been “written up” even when he is aware of the existence of an ac- 
cepted, designated as a monumental, work on that very subject. In this 
instance it was something more than a sudden inspiration, for the author 
of this present life of Morris realized that Jared Sparks’s three-volume 
life of Morris (1832) was a veritable source book, and also that Sparks 
frequently made minor changes in Morris’s writings and left out por- 
tions he thought too risqué. The author considered Theodore Roose- 
velt’s biography of Morris (1888) too highly colored with political 
opinions. 

From this point, endowed wiih inspiration and fortified with the 
knowledge gained by a study of all extant works by and about Morris, 
the author continued his research among the sources in the United States 
and in France. As a result, he realized his work was not needed to 
“fill a gap,” yet he believed it worth while in that it was a consideration 
of Morris from a new angle. Further research had convinced him that 
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the men of the period of the American Revolution had been excessively 
eulogized by historians. The motif then of this new portrait of Gouv- 
erneur Morris is objectivity, a picture of Morris as he was—faults as - 
well as virtues—drawn in proper perspective to enable one to see more 
clearly people and affairs as they were during those stirring times. 

In this revivification Morris is shown in some respects as the strang- 
est paradox of the Revolutionary Period: a calm, though not a silent, 
witness of two revolutions. In sympathy he remained aristocratic, and 
while he was loyal to America, he was ever contemptuous of the great 
masses. The distinct personality of Morris is again given full play. 
He is seen as insolent to his equals and immediate superiors and both- 
ered not at all by his “famous” wooden leg. His opinions freely given 
in both America and Europe are heard, but infrequently heeded. His 
staunch friends and bitter enemies again pass before us in this brief 
panorama as his wisdom and witticisms cause them to register fear or 
adoration. And his gallantry and humor which made him a favorite 
with women are at their best. With gallantries he also talked of Mon- 
archy—even while he worked on his draft of the Constitution. But 
then to him the American government which he represented in France 
was “my court”; he associated with royalists; he plotted to save Louis 
XVI. 

Truly Morris is characterized as “an exotic in a Republic.” And the 
author admits that, while Morris was influenced by “the timés,” he in 
some instances reflects the spirit, in others not. Yet on the whole 
Morris’s mental and physical activities are justified, largely in the light 
of the revolt against Puritanism. 

Much of the story is told by Morris and his associates. And the 
author does not neglect to show the influence of the United States on 
France; the influence of England on both the United States and France. 
But in the main the book represents chiefly the French point of view. 
The French are treated more thoroughly, and thus one comes to know 
Morris’s French contemporaries better than the American. 

There is much one might say on the positive side of this biography. 
From beginning to end the author’s appraisal of his subject—man and 
career—is both detached and objective as he estimates his real con- 
tribution to the United States and to France. No attempt is made to 
show that Morris played a major réle in the dramas of two revolutions, 
but he is rightfully portrayed as an associate of the chief actors in this 
eventful period. The times are described, and motives are analyzed. 

Perhaps the chief negative argument is that much is not told which 
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one would like to know. Footnotes are sorely missed by the critical 
reader. Even the good taste of the nineteen pages of bibliography is 
soured by the absence of an index. Heretofore, at least, the reviewer 
has contended that a book worth writing is worth indexing. 

In final appraisal the new Morris biography is seen as an interesting 
brief narrative. It—as the author premised—does not “fill a gap,” nor 
does it supplant Sparks or Roosevelt. Yet the author in this consid- 
eration of Morris from a new angle has succeeded in his objective. 


ALBERT A. RoGErs. 


BIOGRAPHY OF A DIPLOMAT 
A KENTUCKIAN AT THE CourT oF THE TsaRs. By James Rood Robertson. 

Berea, Ky.: Berea College Press, 1935. Pp. 286. $2.50. 

This book is more comprehensive than the title would indicate. It 
is not only a study of Russo-American relations during the 1860’s but 
a biography of one of America’s most colorful statesmen and diplomats 
—Cassius Marcellus Clay. 

Clay’s pronounced anti-slavery views and his residence in a bor- 
der state recommended him highly to the new Lincoln administration 
in 1861. The nature of the Civil War made it especially desirable to 
send diplomatic representatives who held the proper views on slavery. 
Since the other major posts had already been promised, Clay was sent 
to St. Petersburg. 

As “a sentinel at the outposts of the Republic,” the Kentucky diplo- 
mat deemed it his duty to give Secretary of State Seward “not only 
facts but impressions.” His despatches were not confined in subject 
matter to specific issues but ranged over the entire field of international 
affairs—even included advice to Seward and Lincoln regarding effective 
methods of suppressing the rebellion. Seward’s requests that the min- 
ister be less diffuse brought promises to confine “myself to the immediate 
purposes of my mission, so far as a vital interest in our home affairs 
will allow.” But events proved too strong. Not only did letters of 
advice continue, but many contained the request that they be shown to 
the President—much to the irritation of Secretary Seward. 

The Emancipation Proclamation brought unstinted praise from 
Clay. But the revolt of the Poles against Russian oppression was inter- 
preted by him as a fight of “Polish conservatism” against “Russian 
liberalism.” He set Napoleon III down as “the foe of all liberalism 
and in consequence, the eternal enemy of the American republic.” If 
England would “repair her past errors,” she was to be received “with 
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forgetfulness of the past.” Among the European rulers, the Tsar alone 
gained Clay’s approval: “Alexander, our hope for the future advance 
of Russia and the Eastern world in civilization, Christianity and - 
happiness.” 

In the purchase of Alaska, Clay concurred, even estimating its value 
at $50,000,000, but he had little part in the transaction. The negotiations 
were conducted almost entirely at Washington. 

During Reconstruction, Clay denounced the course of Sumner and 
Stevens and the attempt of Congress to interfere with the rights of the 
states after the close of the struggle. “If one man remains loyal, he is 
the state.” The forcing of negro suffrage on the South caused Clay to 
change his political affiliations. He supported Greeley for president in 
1872 and Tilden in 1876. The moderate policy of President Hayes 
brought him back to the Republican fold, : here he remained until his 
death in 1903. 

Dr. Robertson has written an interesting and instructive study. His 
style is popular, but the material indicates sound scholarship and ex- 
tensive use of source data, especially manuscript material of the State 
Department Archives. Dr. Robertson died after completing the text of 
his study. His wife, Mrs. Catherine L. Robertson, has published his 
manuscript. 

E. T. Parks. 


MYSTIC AND METAPHYSICIAN 
THING or Sorrow. By Elder Olson. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1934. 

Pp. 41. $1.50. 

“What porridge had John Keats?” And what “wall, piece of a 
cloister,” gave to this youth with the graybeard name the “pretty” echo 
denominated by him John Webster-ly as Thing of Sorrow?* 

This small volume of twenty-three poems lifts one to a sort of 
Shelleyan suspension between earth and heaven, with the solid sphere 
sliding quicksilverly away and the sky’s blue fruitage just eluding our 
grasp. The mood of the poet seems ever blowing from the “fields of 
sleep.” A mystical clarity born of trance possesses him. In his trance 
he loves best quietude: “The last wings in the late air” ; “mute leaves” ; 
“hushed scent”; and “silent hue.” A phantasmal brilliance tinges even 
ordinary objects, as if hung within a glass globe preternaturally clear. 
It is of course the poet’s metaphysical spectacles that at times invest 
motion itself with a static look. Immensity kindly condenses itself to 

* See The Duchess of Malfi, Act V, Scene III. 
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his wish: “As the blue of all heaven in a prism of dew,” and peering 
down with him “over the mind’s edge,” we too behold “the magnetic 
sphere, Ice-capped, with quivering green Oceans,” turning within “its 
globe of luminous air.” The seer is greater than the seen; within his 
mind is the “world shapen.” With impregnable directness, Emily Dick- 
inson decades ago voiced the same philosophy in her poem beginning, 
“The brain is wider than the sky.” When, however, thought attempts 
“to shut out the undimensional Mind,” it is “most narrow sight” at- 
tributed to the “glass set in the skull.” The pantheistic “Essay on 
Deity” is the great poem of the book. It is profound as ocean, and we 
are rocked almost into ecstasy on its smooth, bright billows. Here is a 
lyric that has everything: solid thought dissolved by emotion into a 
sunlit sea. We need to embark on such waters oftener. 

There is nothing stilted in Mr. Olson’s stanzas. Meters melt easily 
into the needed patterns, though perhaps he is at his happiest with trim 
trimeter. Like many modernists (following Emily Dickinson’s lead), 
he is agile in the use of what I call “edge-rimes,” such as “wind— 
sand,” “wraith—breath,” etc. Occasionally we see a reflection of Keats, 
Wordsworth, or another, but mostly our poet obeys his peculiar genius. 
He is at his worst when, dumping objects outside the crystal cage of 
his own vision, he apes those who revel in lugubrious catalogues, as ia 
“Elegy.” There is no aping in “Children.” With all its Methuselah- 
like gravity, it reveals an exquisite sensitiveness to the flow and ebb of 
life in its frailest forms. This sensitiveness, in its turn, helps to 
account for the music of the verse: the nicely veiled intricacies of com- 
position, and the rare mellifluous quality. In the apparently simple 
“Madrigal,” for example, is locked the heart of Orpheus. 

It is significant that the best thing in the last poem, “Novel in Pic- 
tures,” is the pictures. The “novel” is just one of many, but memorable 
are the “carved Americas” lying “clasped in the glazed coils =f cold 
sliding streams,” and the “timeless snow” sifting through “the great 
Hourglass of the air.” Thing of Sorrow will live largely by its pellucid 
imagery. 

Elder Olson is both mystic and metaphysician. Best of all, he is a 
bard beloved of Apollo; for, in spite of sorrow, his genius seeks the sun. 


Harriet SALLS. 
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